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European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Exchange Rates 


Nore.—For Latin American Rates See Page 169 
Compiled in Finance Division 


New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 





Annual average Monthly average 
rate 






























rate Quota- 

tion on 

Country Unit quoted “ : January 

ovem- ecem- | 17, 194 

1988 1939 | ber 1940 | ber 1940 
. Pound (free) .............- *$3. 8955 | *$3.5338 | $3.2157 | $3. 2150 $3. 2150 
Australia. --.---.-.-.-.-.----------- (Pound SREB Eee? Chair 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 208 
Canada poner . 9042 . 9602 . 8692 . 8656 . 8583 
Lox Dr a aheaeaalia tail .. EES TRAE TEE Re ee . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
China (Shanghai)_...............__. EN iam eminuiinéiel *, 2136 *. 1188 *, 0584 *. 0569 *. 0593 
2 a ae anana Markka............_. Sea 0216 | *. 0199 .0195 - 0195 0200 
REE | EERE . 4016 *. 4006 *, 3998 *, 3998 * 3008 
EET EATER 2 aii icons Gc cdelicdconint . 3046 . 2745 . 2340 . 2359 Bs 
aR aE I he ra 1973 9. 1924 *. 1950 *, 1977 * 1977 
8. See: Ee ee . 3659 *. 3328 . 3017 . 3018 . 3014 
OT AT > cc irc ca eee . 0526 .0520 | *.0504} *.0504 * 0504 
tech tesansxenpeskaucneuunay ., eee . 2845 . 2596 . 2344 . 2344 2344 
I Siig cn ccnnd cee diearnimaian oo  — icone eae *3.9235 | °3. 5482 3, 2282 3. 2275 3. 2275 
LESSEE EES: a: . 0443 . 0404 . 0398 . 0399 0400 
+ a . “senna eae A *.0560 | 3*, 1063 *. 0913 *. 0913 * 0013 
Straits Settlements... _............. REE EES |} .8692| °%. 5174 . 4710 . 4710 4709 
|”: oS aise a aaa NE srg ke | 2520 . 2399 , 2382 , 2382 * R89 
Switzerland apenteneeiicnite Franc ____- ss aaaibaniesiaie | _\9987| [2253] °2390| | 2390 * 9399 
Union of South Africa..........._- Pound fvagy vc | *4.8416 | °4.4017| 3.9800} 3.9800 | 3 gagp 

" _ ound (free). __. -| 4.8894 | 4.4354 4. 0356 4. 0350 4. 

United Kingdom. ....-.-..-.-...... {Pound (official) - i ii AEE 4. 035 4. 0350 4 pa 
Yugoslavia - -.-.-_- sah stewkin animate eee | °.0231 3°. 0227 *. 0224 *. 0224 * 0204 








Official Rates in Foreign Countries 


[New York rates not currently available} 


























| | Equiva-| Annual average 
' Jent in rate! 
| United ' 
Country Official rate | States 7 ™ 

| dollars 

| of unit 1938 1939 

quoted 
EE eS ae es Se aT | 13 Afghanis=$1.00___ Re ale Oe toe : oer t.. ae 
Se 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00...............__. | 0226 Getic: 
Belgium ______- A TS hee i SS LE eee ROR: | 4.1600 | $0. 1689 | $0, 1685 
|_| pets 84 leva=$1.008 ia RE ANT RROE | 8.0119 | *.0124 | ©© O79 
China— Manchuria ‘ : aT I cnc cccaccwesaenccs . 2343 | 7.2845 | 7, 2596 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia-Moravia)..._.| 1 koruna=RM 0.10__.................... 4.0400 | *.0347 | #*, 0343 
_ Qatar iabieiiaan SaaS) i) ee ; aoe . 2183 . 2035 
ee £E0.24315=$1.00_______ Meconeerereeeeeeeeeeee} 4.1128 195.0130 | 94° 543 
Estonia_-__- eee ll UY LU eee oe ae . 2398 | 10 2711 |1041 , oBgg 
France (occupied area) eunccpeswacs| PEOUTEDEG OMB... o-0«- ctwewmat Se . 0288 . 0251 
France (unoccupied area)._.._____ ..| 43.90 francs=$1.00._...__- ee . 0228 0288 . 0251 
French Indochina _------ -.-------.---| 1] piaster=$0.2260 Ss 5 eal nacee . 2269 | 12, 2280 | 19, 9510 
a ge 152.50 drachmas=$1.00__. : we . 0066 . 0090 , 0082 
| | Se St aoe aid abe SR ees 
MRS a ee a: oe | Seas . 0585 al <uea 
LEE a eee 1 dinar=£1 sterling. . esccvecssecccsccs| $0059 1946006 | Gee 
aca denen au eutesioe 5.30 lats=$1.00__....... sipnatcawadmecaiel | 1887 | 19,1938 | 10, 1859 
ARR te EAB. 6.00 lits=$1.00.........._. : peecescccnceal _ci0ee |. IEEE Coe 
Fe 4 et dy, | enn a |) eee 
Netherlands.__. EE et eee. 1 guilder=RM 1.33. _.___- EMSS By . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies.............___.___- 1.8925 guilders =$1.00_ . SE . 5284 | 18. 5501 | 19, 5394 
Newfoundland. ______- -.--.-----------| $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00_. BROT . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
 ticwinwsducstnectcnsvonsonecncl 6 ene... 4 2400 . 2457 B27 
Palestine ____- era Re --o---| Sie £) sterling... .... 4.0250 | 94.8804 | 94, 4354 
Poland (“General Governorship”’) - - - 1 zloty=RM 0.50_____- witonangh aan . 1886 ©, 1884 
2 i Teg ees 217.97 lei=$1.00 beebadtce an piedbaniaaed . 0046 *.0073 | 2°. 007] 
as inmabeting cuntelcke ensannthate 2.195 pounds=$1.00 ___ 2 eta Sait aie : 4556 | 12.5760 | 19,500 
Thailand (Siam) _______. ei. 2 11 bahts=£1 sterling.........______ ss . 3659 .4445 | 4082 
pecker Sek eet cnGeucdédckaxcmhsansal J eee scaebeshttebaois onal .7500 | 8011 | 80% 
___._ (SE Eig pe | eae | 2 ee 

*Nominal. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

4 Average for January-August and November-December. 

4 Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 

4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 

§ For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent 
making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev 

§ Average for first 8 months only. 

? Based on average for the yen. 

§ Average first 3 months only. 

* Based on average for pound sterling. 

4* Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

1! Average for first 11 months only. 

12 Based on average for French franc. 

18 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

‘4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
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Railway Equipment Markets in Brazil 


W. Rodney Long, Chief, Railways Section, Motive Products Division 


With today’s accent so emphatically 
on hemisphere defense and the factor of 
economic stability in the countries to the 
south of us, special importance now 
attaches to the developing railway net- 
work in Brazil and the prospects for ex- 
panding sales of American equipment 
in that Republic. Long one of our best 
customers—having taken 29 percent of 
our total railway-equipment exports to 
all Latin American countries during the 
past 11 years—Brazil affords promise of 
still larger sales during the next few 
years. 

For the 28-year period 1910 to 1937 
(the latest year for which official data 
are available), Brazil imported railway 
equipment valued at 1,970,713 contos, of 
which amount about 38 percent came 
from the United States, approximately 
95 percent from the Belgo-Luxemburg 
Federation, 15 percent from Great 
Britain, and 13 percent from Germany. 
In this connection, it may be well to note 
that for the years 1910 to 1919 shipments 
in this category were entirely from Bel- 
gium, as Luxemburg was included under 
the German figures. Incidentally, this 
percentage relationship to the total 28- 
year imports was established without 
any shipments being reported during the 
5-year period 1915 to 1919. During the 
5-year period 1933 to 1937, railway- 
equipment imports reached their peak, 
when shipments amounted to 650,778 
contos—a total not approached in any 
other 5-year span except in 1925-29, 
when imports reached 583,127 contos. 


Upward Trend in Imports 


During the past 5 years, imports of 
railway equipment have advanced stead- 
ily and yearly from 37,279 contos in 1933 
to 256,256 in 1937, the latest year for 
which data are available. It is believed, 
however, that these imports have con- 
tinued to increase, particularly from the 
United States, by reason of credits made 
available through the facilities of the 
Export-Import Bank. Brazilian cus- 
toms returns over a period of 28 years 
have had rather broad railway-equip- 
ment classifications—in fact, it was not 
until 1935 that any attempt to break 
down these general classifications was 
made. While the figures used in this 
text are based on the only available data 
from which statistics of railway-equip- 
ment imports could be obtained, it must 
be realized that there are many items 
(undoubtedly accounting for a consider- 
able value) which, if they could be segre- 
gated from some of these general classi- 
fications, would emphasize Brazil’s im- 
portance as a railway-equipment market. 

During the past 5-year period, 1933- 
37, of the total imports of railway equip- 





SUMMARY 


The market for American rail- 
way equipment and materials in 
Brazil is growing and deserves to 
be carefully cultivated. Unlike 
Argentina, where British capital 
predominates and directs the pur- 
chases of supplies for some 65 per- 
cent of the railway network, 
Brazil’s railways, through local 
control, purchase through world 
markets, and in this respect the 
United States has been particular- 
ly fortunate. Brazil has in the 
past represented our chief market 
in South America, and, in view of 
the large construction program 
now under way, it wo appear 
that the Republic is in a fair 
way of maintaining this position. 
While economic conditions abroad 
make Argentina an increasing 
potential market which for im- 
mediate prospects offers the 

ility of becoming one of our 
argest, it is believed that in the 
long run Brazil will continue to 
be our main outlet in the southern 
continent. With the development 
of the railway network a program 
of modernization will of necessity 
follow. Already, electrification 
projects are mere Diesel 
trains, stokers, air-br equip- 
ment, and other specialties have 
been introduced, to a limited ex- 
tent; while air-conditioning and 
modern refrigeration practices are 
part of the future. 











ment, valued at 650,778 contos, the 
United Kingdom accounted for 191,171 
contos, followed by Belgium-Luxemburg 
144,742 contos, United States 126,576 
contos, and Germany 118,048 contos, 
with the remainder from various Euro- 
pean countries or from Japan, which 
showed in the customs returns for the 
first time in 1937 with shipments of 4,161 
contos. The change in the relative po- 
sition of the suppliers during this period, 
as compared with the 28-year trend, will 
well repay study. The position of Brit- 
ain as the first ranking supplier is un- 
doubtedly due to its 1937 shipments of 
articulated cars and trailers, which ap- 
proximated 69,000 contos. These rail 
units are proving extremely popular in 
Brazil, and undoubtedly their use will 
continue to increase. Belgium-Luxem- 
burg’s position in second place is under- 
standable and is based primarily on its 
delivery of railway cars and track acces- 
sories. The German position is signifi- 
cant, and, had it not been for the war 
and the blockade, this might have de- 
veloped into a real problem for American 
railway-equipment manufacturers. This 


increase in Germany’s shipments is be- 
lieved directly attributable to the ability 
of German firms to underquote their 
competitors, as well as to the German 
compensation-mark arrangements that 
developed during this period. It was 
mainly the heavy shipments of locomo- 
tives and track accessories that served 
to develop this German business. 

Details of Brazil’s imports of railway 
equipment, by commodities, during the 
5-year period 1933 to 1937 is shown in 
table I. 

Details of Brazil’s imports of railway 
equipment from various supplying coun- 
tries during the years 1933 to 1937, in- 
clusive, are shown in table II. The ac- 
companying chart shows the value of 
such imports into Brazil, and the sources, 
during the 28-year period from 1910 
through 1937, inclusive. 


Railway Mileage 


A recent compilation shows that the 
mileage of railways and tramways in 
Brazil totals 44,148 kilometers, divided 
as follows: Steam railways, 36,569 kilo- 
meters; industrial railways, 4,773 kilo- 
meters; tramways and electric railways, 
2,064 kilometers; electrified steam rail- 
ways, 606 kilometers; and port railways, 
134 kilometers. Of the total mileage 
for the country, approximately 24 per- 
cent is controlled by British capital, the 
remaining foreign investment in rail- 
way mileage for other countries being 
insignificant. 

The ownership of railways controlled 
by Brazilian capital is divided into these 
main categories: (1) Federal owned and 
administered; (2) Federal owned and 
leased for operating purposes to separate 
or private companies; (3) owned by a 
separate State or municipality and ad- 
ministered by it; (4) owned by a sepa- 
rate State or municipality and leased for 
operating purposes to a private company. 

According to the most recent com- 
pilation of motive power and rolling 
stock, steam railways have 3,431 locomo- 
tives, 31 motor rail cars, 3,827 passenger 
cars, 557 baggage and mail cars, 43,023 
freight cars, 492 service cars, and 7 
miscellaneous cars. Industrial railways 
have 341 locomotives and 6,892 freight 
cars. Tramways and electric railways 
have 31 locomotives, 3,039 motor rail 
cars, 363 trailers, 38 passenger cars, 367 
freight cars, 7 service cars, and 45 busses. 
Electrified steam railways have 53 loco- 
motives, 13 motor rail cars, 15 trailers, 
77 motor rail cars, and 154 passenger 
trailers. Port railways have 38 locomo- 
tives, 543 flat cars, 47 cranes, and 15 
electric platform cargo trucks. (The 
latest Government statistics, which are 
for the calendar year 1938, indicate that, 
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TaBLE 1—Total Value (in Contos) of Brazilian Imports of Railway Equipment, by 
Commodities, During the 5-Year Period 1933 to 1937, Inclusive 





Equipment 





EEG OTE EO Vi 


Parts and accessories for locomotives (excent boilers) i. --- ae, 


Articulated passenger cars for electric traction ?---- 
Trailers for articulated trains 3_____ 
Accessories for articulated trains 4 
Railway cars and wagons. 


Parts and accessories for electric or steam railway cars, n. €. 8.1. 


Street-railway (electric) cars and accessories ! _ -- 


Other cars (industrial and mining, animal or manual traction) 1___- 


Rails, fishplates, and accessories -----.---.---.--- 


Fixed railway and tramway materials of iron and steel 1______- 
Parts, materials, and accessories for transportation systems in general, 


n. e. s.)_ 
Signaling equipment for transportation services 5____- 
Axles, wheels, appurtenances, ete____---- 
Motor rail cars for inspection purposes __ 


Total___- 




















i | 
1933 | 1934 | 1935 1936 1937 
a o iene Z Paes a 
Contos | Contos | Contos | Contos | Contos 
5,118 | 8,179 | 25,618 | 24,582 | 4,373 
Ee: |-- | 4 896 | 1,784 3, 044 
-=-|---- 10, 639 | 30, 945 
ba oe RRR ss, at 27, 672 
|. | 275 
61 | 10,162 | 40,380 | 29,388 | 53, 334 
ihe 273 | Wala | 2.727 
ee ~~} ‘i 752 | 2,305 5, 677 
2,930 | 1,817 2, 160 
27,341 | 51,179 | 45,351 | 43,836 | 79,611 
| 1,166 | 6,694 | 1, 084 
| on=n| BOT 3 | 
a7 | = 3, 037 
pee. ..---| 4,759 | 6,803 | 14,123 | 18,269 | 19, 774 
Be CEES igeeeraneml YD | 504] 618 | 2, 543 
| —— 2S 
oene, Ene ee em | 37,279 256, 256 


| 76. 323 139, 571 i141, 349 | 





1 No separate class prior to 1935. 
2 No separate class prior to 1936. 
3 Up to 1935 included under railway cars and wagons. 


‘ Up to 1936 included under parts and accessories for electric or steam railway cars. 
5 Up to 1936 included under fixed railway and tramway materials of iron and steel. 


TaBLE 2.—Total Value (in Contos) of Brazilian Imports of Railway Equipment, by 
Countries of Origin, During the 5-Year Period 1933 to 1937, Inclusive 





Country 





United States__ Ft Pee 
United Kingdom_- 
Belgium and Sanene... 
Germany a 
Netherlands_........_.._._-- 
France ___- 
Poland 
Italy ___- 
Japan : 
All others_- 


Total_- 


1933 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1957 
Contos | Contos | Contos | Contos | Contos 
..--| 14,750 | 30,887 | 15,031 | 36,431 | 29,477 
e 7,238 | 15, 354 | 29,980 | 28,699 | 109, 900 
6,905 | 10,652 | 42,217 | 17,517 | 67, 451 
1,646 | 3,014 | 34,039 | 49, 105 | 30, 244 
ae 461 | 14,032 | 7,028 183 | 554 
348 263 369 506 go) 
stiesenest MNT | Geen) 1.68 
ee : .-| 1,311 
& } |} 4,161 
5,931 | 2,121 | 170 | 1,856 515 
37, 279 | 76, 323 |139, 571 (141, 349 | 256, 256 





for all main-line railways, locomotives 
total 3,571, passenger cars 4,088, and 
freight cars 47,960.) 

Since this analysis was made, the 
Brazilian Government has expropriated 
the properties of the Brazil Railway Co., 
having the following subsidiaries that 
were affected: Empresa de Armazens 
Frigorificos, Southern Brazil Lumber & 
Colonization Co., Companhia Industrias 
Brasileiras de Papel, Brazil Land, Cattle 
& Packing Co., Cia. Port of Para, Cia. 
Estrada de Ferro Sao Paulo-Rio Grande, 
Southern Sao Paulo Railway Co., Cia. 
Mogyana de Astradas de Ferro, Soroca- 
bana Railway Co., Cia. Estrada de Ferro 
Norte do Parana, Cia. Auxiliaries de 
Chemins de Fer du Bresil, and Cia. Fran- 
caise du Port de Rio Grande do Sul. 


Current Construction Program 


In connection with the Public Works 
Program for Brazil which was developed 
in 1938, the Minister of Transportation 
and Public Works pointed out the in- 
sufficiency of railways in Brazil in con- 
trast to the size of the country and its 
constantly growing economic necessities. 
The various projects to be inaugurated 
included a 6-year railway construction 
project to connect Rio Negro with 
Caxeas, a distance of some 350 kilo- 
meters; two important railways from 
Porto Esperanca to Corumba, 70 kilo- 
meters, and from Corumba, Brazil, to 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Bolivia, 600 
kilometer; a branch line from Souza to 
Patos, 110 kilometers; extension of the 


Central do Brazil Railway from Inde- 
pendencia to Belem, 300 kilometers (this 
would cross the State of Goyaz, and later 
the line would be electrified and would 
reduce the traveling time, from Rio de 


MILLIONS OF MILRE'IS 
120 . 
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Janeiro to Belem, to 60 hours), an exten. 
sion of the Sorocabana Railway from 
Bury to Apiahy, under consideration as q 
result of the development by the Goy. 
ernment of a lead smelter at Apiahy. In 
addition, other short extensions in the 
North and Northeast, including the 
States of Bahia, Ceara, and Piauhy, are 
planned. 

A most important part in the railway 
construction program includes the con. 
struction of lines connecting Brazil with 
Bolivia and Paraguay. A Brazilian-Bo. 
livian treaty for railway development 
was signed in Rio de Janeiro on Febru. 


ary 25, 1938. This treaty provided espe. | 


cially for a joint study and for the com. 
pletion of a railway between Porto 
Esperanca, about 70 kilometers from 
Corumba, to Corumba, on the Brazilian. 
Bolivian borded, and from there to Santa 
Cruz, Bilivia. The major portion of this 
project is in Bolivia. In order to carry 


it out, the Brazilian Government agreed | 


to make available immediately approxi. 
mately $5,000,000 originally promised to 
Bolivia under the terms of the Treaty of 
Petropolis of November 17, 1903, and by 
later conventions between Brazil and 
Bolivia of December 25, 1928, and August 
30, 1929. Since the sum of $5,000,000 is 
recognized to be insufficient for the pur. 
pose in view, the Brazilian Government 
agreed to furnish such other additional] 
funds as may be necessary, estimated at 
approximately $15,000,000, to be loaned 
to the Bolivian Government at the rate 
of 3 percent per annum. The sums thus 
advanced are to be paid back in 20 an- 
nual installments. The oil resources 
discovered in this region traversed by 


the railway are to serve as a partial 


guaranty for the repayment of the loan. 
In addition to the main line from Co- 
rumba to Santa Cruz, supplementary 
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lines will be constructed as follows: (1) 
From Porto Esperanca to Corumba, at 
the exclusive cost of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment; (2) from Santa Cruz to Puerto 
Grether, on the Ichilo River, from Santa 
cruz to Camiri, and from Camiri to Su- 
cre by the cooperation of the two Gov- 
ernments; and (3) from Santa Cruz to 
vila Vila at the exclusive cost and ini- 
tiative of the Bolivian Government. A 
decree-law approving the plans and 
pudget of approximately $1,500,000, re- 
ferring to the construction of the section 
of the Corumba-Santa Cruz Railway be- 
tween E] Carmen and Robore, was signed 
py President Vargas of Brazil on Sep- 
tember 26, 1939. This section is 151 kilo- 
meters in length. Decree-Law No. 1583 
of September 8, 1939, provides duty-free 
entry of materials required for the con- 
struction of this railway, as well as in- 
struments and objects of personai use of 
the technical personnel employed on 
that construction work. Proposals for 
the construction of two additional sec- 
tions of the line have also been accepted. 


An agreement on transportation facil- 
ities between Brazil and Paraguay was 
signed by representatives of the two 
countries on June 24, 1939. If carried 
out, it will solve the long-standing rail- 
road problem between these countries by 
linking up the Paraguayan centers of 
production with the Brazilian railroad 
system and in this manner affording ac- 
cess for Paraguay to Atlantic-coast 
ports. According to the agreement, the 
Brazilian Government will proceed with 
the construction of a railroad from 


' Campo Grande to Ponta Pora, 250 kilo- 


meters, in the State of Matto Grosso, 
with a branch line to Bella Vista, about 
90 kilometers, in the same State. The 
Paraguayan Government will extend the 
Concepcion-Horqueta railroad line to 
Pedro Juan Caballero (150 kilometers), 
which is situated opposite Ponta Pora on 
the Paraguayan side of the border, and 
there will be a branch line of about 90 
kilometers to Bella Vista, Paraguay, 
which is directly opposite Bella Vista, 
Brazil. 


It was announced at the general meet- 
ing of the Great Western of Brazil Rail- 
way Co., the latter part of 1940, that 
negotiations with the Brazilian Govern- 
ment for a revision of their contract and 
a loan for the improvement of the rail- 
way had been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. The Brazilian Government 
is to lend the company the equivalent of 
some £520,000, payable in four equal an- 
nual installments, repayment to be made 


' only from any surplus, after meeting the 


interest and amortization charges on the 
share capital in any 1 year. Orders for 
material for the reequipment of the line 
have been placed in the United Kingdom 
and elsewhere. Another project to be 
undertaken was indicated through the 
signing of a contract on May 8, 1939, by 
the Araraquara Railroad (State-owned) 
and Nestor Goes & Cia., of Sao Paulo, for 
the extension of the meter-gage railway 
from Mirasol to Porto Taboado, a dis- 
tance of about 200 kilometers. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The railway electrification program 
in Brazil is continuing, and it is stated 
that electrification work on the Central 
of Brazil Railway will proceed with the 
second section of the program to Barra 
do Pirahy and Santa Cruz. The first 
section to Bangu is in operation. The 
Sorocabana Railway will further elec- 
trify its lines. A decree signed on 
August 11, 1939, plans for electrification 
of this railway between Sao Paulo and 
Santo Antonio, a distance of 140 kilo- 
meters. A concession has been granted 
by the President of Brazil to Engineer 
Joao Vierra Ferro, or a company which 
he may organize, to construct and oper- 
ate for 90 years, an electric railway to be 
used principally for the transport of ore 
and iron products between Camapuan 
and Andrelandia. 


Purchasing Methods 


The federally owned and operated 
railways purchase through the Inspec- 
toria Federal das Estradas de Ferro by 
means of called-for bids. The Central 
of Brazil, however, purchases through 
the Ministerio de Viacéo e Obras Pub- 
licas. State-owned railways, as a gen- 
eral rule, call for bids. Privately owned 
railways purchase through their main 
offices by means of called-for bids and 
purchasing commissions or purchasing 
agents in Brazil. British-controlled rail- 
ways, generally speaking, purchase all of 
their supplies through the home office in 
London and invariably buy British ma- 
terials, and, similarly, other foreign- 
controlled lines purchase through their 
home offices. It may be interesting to 
note the purchasing methods by the 
Central of Brazil Railway, which pur- 
chases through the Commiss&éo Central 
de Compras, a central purchasing bureau 
set up by the Government. Public bids 
are called for the supply of the specific 
merchandise required, and the specifica- 
tions outlined must be strictly complied 
with. The call for tenders stipulates 
whether payment will be made in milreis 
or in foreign currency, or the option may 
be given to quote in either type of cur- 
rency. If the former, any firm legally 
established in Brazil may enter a bid, 
provided it has registered with the pur- 
chasing bureau and has presented proof 
that it has paid all taxes to which it is 
subject and is complying with the labor 
legislation ‘requiring that two-thirds of 
its employees be Brazilians. 

It is not necessary for the importer 
to be the representative of the firm man- 
ufacturing the merchandise for which 
he is entering a bid, although in most 
instances American firms will find it 
better to deal through an exclusive rep- 
resentative or distributor. When pay- 
ment is to be effected in foreign cur- 
rency, the sale is considered as being 
made directly by the firm in the United 
States, but the seller must have a duly 


authorized representative in Brazil, 
holding full powers to transact the 
business. 


In some instances the Central of Bra- 
zil Railway obtains special permission— 
through a Government decree—to pur- 
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chase materials directly. Direct pur- 
chases are usually made by the railway 
when the heavy cost of the equipment 
makes necessary payments on the in- 
stallment plan, or when services and 
materials are contracted together. The 
decree granting this permission stipu- 
lates the mode of purchase, which invari- 
ably is through public bids, and the 
method of purchase is the same as when 
effected by the other organizations re- 
ported above. Separate divisions of the 
railway have special credits from which 
purchases may be made of materials for 
immediate delivery. This refers pri- 
marily to emergency orders to be filled 
from local stocks so that the services of 
the railway will not be handicapped. 


Operating Conditions 


Total receipts of all public-service 
railways for 1938 amounted to 1,196,124 
contos and total expenses to 1,181,494, 
as compared with 1,130,646 contos and 
1,126,450 contos, respectively, for 1937. 
Operating receipts amounted to 1,170,- 
591 contos and nonoperating receipts 25,- 
533 during 1938, as compared with 
1,099,800 contos and 30,846 in 1937. 
Freight carried amounted to 33,479,000 
metric tons during 1938 as compared 
with 31,160,000 in 1937, while baggage 
and express totaled 957,000 metric tons 
during 1938 as compared with 867,000 in 
1937. The number of animals trans- 
ported amounted to 3,704,000 head dur- 
ing 1938 as compared with 3,743,000 in 
1937. Passengers carried numbered 174,- 
026,000 during 1938, an increase of 6,- 
208,000 as compared with 1937. 





New German Regulations Con- 
cerning Ship Register Become 
Law 


A new law unifying and regulating the 
civil law applying to the seagoing and in- 
land shipping of the Reich and entitled 
“Law concerning the Rights in Registered 
Ships and Shipyards” was published in 
the Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, No. 196, of 
November 19, 1940. 

While heretofore the shipping register 
had enjoyed only a limited legal impor- 
tance, since ships were regarded as mov- 
able property, in the future registration 
is mandatory in the case of the acquisi- 
tion, transfer, changing, or relinquishing 
of rights in ships. 

On the Berlin bourse, it is claimed that 
the new law firmly establishes a new 
type of investment for which there is 
anticipated a good demand. Because of 
the incontrovertible nature of the evi- 
dence of ownership presented by the ship- 
ping register under the new law, it is 
claimed in local circles that loans against 
the property of shipping companies may 
be more easily obtained, mortgages more 
readily controlled, and thus the financing 
of planned expansions greatly facilitated. 

The new law is understood to be an im- 
portant addition of the German inland 
waterways during the war, and of the 
oceangoing fleet thereafter. 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon | 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


e 
Algeria 
Economic Conditions 

November 1940 witnessed a contin- 
uation of the better tendencies noted 
during October. Commercial credit in- 
creased slightly, though restricted to 
very few commodities. Bills were met 
promptly by local firms, but slowly on 
shipments to France, thus restricting ex- 
ports. Except for negotiations with 
Swiss firms for an exchange of goods, 
trading was still limited to French 
territory. 


Argentina 


(See News by Commodities: Railway 
Equipment.) 


Argentine Exports to the United States 
in 1940 


The total value of Argentine exports to 
the United States in 1940 (f. 0. b. de- 
clared values) was $84,286,254 and, with 
the exception of 1937 was the highest 
figure recorded since 1929. Moreover, the 
total was $19,156,206 or 29.4 percent above 
that for 1939. Exports to the United 
States in December 1940 were the highest 
of any month in the year, amounting to 
$12,343,833 as compared to $9,209,767 in 
November 1940 and $9,564,823 in Decem- 
ber 1939. Heavy bookings were listed for 
January shipments so that it is expected 
that the present favorable seasonal trend 
will continue during the early months of 
1941. 

The sharpest increases in exports of 
individual products were wool, dairy prod- 
ucts, grains and preparations, hides, skins, 
fruits, minerals, chemicals, and animal 
hair. Noticeable declines occurred in 
shipments to the United States of lin- 
seed, quebracho extract, and meat and 
meat products. Wool exports increased 
in value by approximately 100 percent, 
hides and skins by 21 percent, dairy prod- 
ucts 290 percent, grains and preparations 
335 percent, fruits and preparations 76 
percent, textiles 106 percent, minerals 
and metals 52 percent, and chemicals 12 
percent. Meat and meat products de- 
clined 23 percent, linseed 20 percent, and 
quebracho 27 percent. The principal ex- 
ports from Argentina to the United States 
during the calendar years 1939 and 1940 
are shown in the following table, which 
is based on statistics submitted by the 
American EmbasSay in Buenos Aires: 


Argentine Exports to the United States 
(Calendar Years 1939 and 1940) 





Values ! in United 
States dollars 
Tariff group and commodity 


1939 1940 
Total $65, 070, ois $84, 286, 254 
Animal products, inedible | 32. 060, 569 | 50, 662, 434 
Wool, greasy 1, 298, 978 23, 524, 299 
Wool, other 5, 392, 754 | 9, 280, 357 
Cattle hides | §&, 347, 785 9, O57, 362 
Calfskins 842,612 | 1, 205, 188 
Goatskins, dry 1, 003, 217 779, 009 
Horsehides 461,814 515, 262 
Sheepskins | 2,058,094 | 2 703, 225 
Wild-animal furskins | 1, 070, 232 1, 840, 586 
Casein — | 1,050,089 | 1,076,214 
Dog food_--- } 196, 099 | 134, 206 
Animal and dairy products, | | 
“| ee | 5, 629, 565 5, 754, 857 
Corned beef 3. 385, 547 2. 148. 001 
Roasted beef RAO, R82 876, 991 
Sausage casings. 859, 021 1, O81, ARB 
Cheese... 366,807 | 1, 347, 824 





Vegetable nonfoods 20, 818, 326 18, 546, 191 


16, 519, 955 








Linseed - - -- 13, 244, 324 
Forage, garden, and field 
seeds- 243, 132 140, 950 
Quebracho extract 3, 976,922 | 2, 890, 365 
Vegetables, fruits. and bever- 
ages._...- 1, 318, 921 4, 073, 004 
Apples. : 34, 351 
Grapes 484, 110 436, 292 
Pears 137, 140 307, 165 
Vermouth 246, 997 
Vegetables and prepara- 
tions | 15, 948 106, 952 
Grains and preparations 646, 693 2, 800, 248 
Brewers’ grains 18, 416 116, 987 
Corn | 51, 834 384, 199 
Flour, wheat feed | 381,787 | 289,687 
Oats. | 155,912 
Rye. | | 790, 356 
Brans, middlings. pol- | | 
lards 194, 655 | O48, 594 
Textiles | 685,898 | 1,410,729 
Animal hair 515, 561 | 1, 143, 139 
Cotton linters 764 | 61, 921 
cei: 169, 573 | 192, 123 
Minerals and metals 1, 647, 517 2, 534, 902 
Mineral concentrates 840, 027 1.6 on. 5R4 
Scheelite ore 22, 578 151, 994 
Tungsten ore | 200, 806 | 385, 045 
Diamonds... 2k, S38 
Mica__. 38, 197 75, 216 
Onyx... 38, 242 31, 455 
Chemicals 2, 691, 888 3, 057, 526 
Dried blood eee 382, 874 209, 072 
Bone meal 239, 827 272, 416 
Bones, granulated 215, 913 306, 892 
T ankage 1, 352, 764 856, 290 
Argols, tartars, and wine 
lees __ ; 37, 944 444, 425 
Calcium tartrate........- 51, 199 241, 7A8 
"es 181, 713 344, 948 
_ | LS 33, 945 47, 102 





1 F. 0. b. values covering consular invoices declared he- 
fore United States consular representatives in Argentina 


Australia 


(See News By Commodities: 
and Related Products.) 


Textiles 


Commercial Law Digests 


Queensland, Mining Law, Amend. 
ment.—Section 12 of the Mining for Coq 
and Mineral Oil Act, 1912 to 1940 has 
been amended as follows: ‘(12) In addj- 
tion to the yearly rent there shall be re. 
served in every lease for mineral oil 
royalty at the rate of two pounds per 
centum of the gross value of all crude oil 
obtained during the term with the excep. 
tion that royalty shall not be payable on 
the gross value of crude oil obtained dur- 
ing the first twelve months of produc- 
tion.” (Queensland Government Gazette, 
No. 121, November 1940.) 


Azores 


(See News by Commodities: 
tive Products.) 


Automo- 


Bahamas 


Economic Conditions 


Trade in all lines in December was sea- 
sonably brisk, and merchants report an 
increased volume of Christmas trade over 
last year. Tourist activities have com- 
menced, and indications point to a busy 
winter. The larger hotels have already 
started operations, and the smaller ones 
are open as usual. 


A weekly steamship service from New ' 


York is to start January 18, and a bi- 
weekly service from Miami was scheduled 
to commence on December 31, but had 
to be postponed. These services are in 
addition to the regular New York steam- 
ship service. A daily airplane service 
from Miami was also started on Decem- 
ber 15 and will be increased if traffic 
warrants. Arrangements have been made 
with the Canadian Exchange Control 
Board whereby residents of Canada de- 
sirous of visiting Nassau may pay the 
entire cost of passage in Canadian 
dollars. 

Collections during December were re- 


ported as having been generally satis- | 


factory. There were no commercial fail- 
ures nor business liquidations. 
were protested. 


the average. 

From November 6 through December 8, 
1940, 59,865 lugs (30 pounds per lug) of 
tomatoes were exported from Nassau. ' 
The crop is considered to be averaging a& 
good as better than was anticipated, 


though drought has somewhat decreased | 


earlier expectations of crop yield. (Amér- 
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ican Consulate, Nassau, January 2, 1941, 
and December 17, 1940.) 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


War Materials: Special Permits Re- 
quired for Imports and Exports——Special 
permits from the Belgian Armaments In- 
spection are required for imports and 
exports of all articles designated as war 
materials, by an order of the forces of 
occupation, published in the “Verord- 
nungsblatt” (for occupied Belgian terri- 
tory) of November 9, 1940. 

Foods, linen, ordinary telephone equip- 
ment, ordinary building materials, and 
some other articles are specified as not 
constituting war materials. 

Mine Timbers: Import Permit Re- 
quirement Temporarily Suspended.— 
Belgian regulations requiring special 
permits to be secured for imports of 
mine timbers have been suspended for 
the period November 7, 1940, to March 
31, 1941, by a decree of October 21, 1940, 
published in the Moniteur Belge of No- 
vember 7-8, 1940. Such import permits 
have been required since 1933. 


Bermuda 


(See News by Commodities: 
Equipment and Supplies.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Licenses No Longer Required for Im- 
ports from Sterling Countries.—Licenses 
are no longer required for imports into 
Bermuda from British Empire sterling 
areas of any goods (except sugar), pro- 
duced or manufactured in those areas, 
by an order effective January 1, 1941, 
published in the Official Gazette, Hamil- 
ton, January 6. 

Imports from all other sources con- 
tinue subject to license. 


Office 


Brazil 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products; Office 
Equipment and Supplies; Paints and Pig- 
ments; Textiles and Related Products; 
Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—No change in the 
foreign-exchange market occurred during 
the week ended January 4. The Bank of 
Brazil has continued to allow exchange 
for the remittance of dividends, interest, 
etc., and it has now also allotted for the 
sterling area, pounds for settlement 
through the British clearing agreement of 
amounts deposited for the dividends of 
British firms last February, but not trans- 
ferred for lack of funds in the clearing 
accounts. On the other hand, the weekly 
quotas of motion-picture companies have 
been temporarily suspended, pending the 
settlement of a tax question. (American 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, January 4, 
1941.) 

New Issue of Paper Currency Author- 
ized.—The President has signed a decree- 
law, not yet published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial but carried in the rress of December 
31, 1940, authorizing the Ministry of Fi- 
nance to issue paper currency up to 700,- 
000 contos to be utilized exclusively for 
amortizing the Treasury’s debt to the 
Bank of Brazil on account of domestically 
produced gold purchased by the Bank of 
Brazil for the Federal Government. 

The Treasury’s debt with the Bank of 
Brazil on account of gold purchases 
amounted to 587,000 contos at the end of 
October 1940. 

This new issue of paper currency will 
ultimately mean an increase of 14 per- 
cent in the total volume of paper cur- 
rency in circulation, which amounted to 
5,001,000 contos at the end of October. 
(American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Jan- 
uary 2, 1941.) 

1941 Budget of Federal Government.— 
Revenues are estimated at 4,125,000 
contos and expenditures at 4,881,000 
contos in the 1941 budget of the Federal 
Government, established by Decree-Law 
of December 30, 1940, and published as a 
supplement to the Diario Official of that 
date. To cover the anticipated deficit, 
the decree authorizes the Minister of 
Finance to undertake credit operations 
up to 760,000 contos. It also authorizes 
him to undertake credit operations up to 
a maximum of 700,000 contos in antici- 
pation of tax receipts. 

The above refers only to the regular 
budget; the extraordinary budget will 
probably be decreed in the near future, 
along the lines of those of the past 2 
years. (American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro, January 2, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hides and Skins: Export Standards 
Established.—Regulations have been es- 
tablished in Brazil to govern the grad- 
ing, classification, and inspection of 
hides and skins of domestic animals for 
export, by a decree (No. 6, 588) of De- 
cember 11, 1940, promulgated in the 
Diario Oficial, December 13, 1940. Ex- 
port inspection fees for these products 
were also instituted. (Office of Ameri- 
can Agricultural Attaché, Rio de Janeiro, 
December 19, 1940.) 


British Guiana 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products.) 


British Malaya 


(See News by Commodities: Railway 
Equipment; Rubber and Products. Rail- 
way-equipment item is headed “Fed- 
erated Malay States.’’) 


Exchange and Finance 


Higher Lutes for Sterling Notes.— 
New higher buying and selling rates for 
English pound notes were established 
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December 10, 1940, as the result of an 
arrangement with the Reserve Bank of 
India, whereby risks on the shipment of 
currency notes to the United Kingdom 
by sea were obviated. 

Spain and Turkey Added to Special 
List —Recent exchange developments in- 
clude the addition of Spain and Turkey 
to countries to which exports must be 
financed through special accounts in Lon- 
don. Other countries are Argentina, 
Sweden, Brazil, Rumania, Hungary, Por- 
tugal and Portuguese Empire, Peru, 
Greece, Uruguay, Bolivia, Chile. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rice: Importation Reserved Exclusively 
to Government Agency.—The right of im- 
porting rice into British Malaya has been 
reserved exclusively to the Government, 
by an order of December 24, 1940. After 
January 1, 1941, private firms may import 
rice on their own account only for reex- 
port to the Netherlands Indies. Hereto- 
fore, the importation of rice was per- 
mitted under import license. 

The Government announces that con- 
tracts have been concluded with Thailand, 
Burma, and Java for the whole of Ma- 
laya’s rice requirements for the coming 
year. Rice imports will pass through 
government rice pools and thence into 
normal channels of distribution. 

The purpose of the new measure is to 
keep prices low and to insure against 
shortages such as developed during 1940. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Company Law Amended and Consoli- 
dated.—The Companies Ordinance No. 
49 of November 14, 1940 (Straits Settle- 
ments), was drafted by a special com- 
mittee with a view to bringing the Col- 
ony’s company law into line with that 
of England. Wherever possible the 
exact words of the English Companies 
Act of 1929 have been followed so as to 
obtain the benefit of English cases, but 
in some clauses modification was neces- 
sary to adapt the law to local conditions 
or to conform to other laws of the Col- 
ony. Since there is no institution in the 
Colony corresponding to the Board of 
Trade, the many functions performed 
in England by the Board have been dis- 
tributed between the Governors-in- 
Council, the Colonial Secretary, and the 
Official Receiver; this involves many 
changes in detail but in every case the 
principles of the English law have been 
followed as closely as practicable. A 
new Part has been added to the law, the 
object of which is to enable the Gover- 
nor to make arrangements similar to 
those in operation under the bankruptcy 
laws by which the Official Receivers of 
the Colony and the Malay States may 
act in aid of one another in winding up 
companies. (Straits Settlements Official 
Gazette, November 22, 1940.) 


Bulgaria 


(See News by Commodities: Radio 
and Telephone.) 
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Burma 
Exchange and Finance 


New “Coins” Issued—Paper 1-rupee 
notes have been issued in Burma to sup- 
plement the supply of silver rupees which 
have become scarce by reason of the 
hoarding of silver, which even the threat 
of prison sentences under the Defense 
of Burma regulations has failed to stop. 
The 1-rupee note is not considered a 
currency note and is not redeemable by 
the Reserve Bank of India. It is con- 
sidered to be included under the term 
“rupee coin” and has been made legal 
tender by law. 

The recently coined half-silver and 
half-alloy 4-anna piece issued by the 
Government of India has also been made 
legal tender in Burma. These coins are 
exactly the same in weight and appear- 
ance as the hoarded silver coins that 
they have been issued to replace. 


Canada 


(See News by Commodities: Furs; 
Leather and Products; Paints and Pig- 
ments; Rubber and Products; Textiles 
and Related Products; Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 

Prepayment for Imports Restricted.— 
The Foreign Exchange Control Board an- 
nounced on January 7 that, unless its 
specific authority had been obtained, “no 
foreign exchange may be purchased or 
used and no transfers of Canadian dol- 
lars may be made to nonresidents to pay 
for goods in advance of their importa- 
tion into Canada except in the follow- 
ing cases: (1) Goods originating in the 
sterling area which are to be shipped 
direct to Canada; (2) goods originating 
in the United States which are to be 
imported into Canada within 90 days; 
(3) goods originating elsewhere than 
in the United States which have already 
reached the United States and which 
are to be imported into Canada within 
90 days; or (4) goods other than those 
referred to in (1), (2), or (3) above for 
which negotiable shipping documents 
(which must include on-board bills of lad- 
ing) have been submitted to the author- 
ized dealer or to his correspondent in the 
United States.” Letters of credit may 
not be opened unless the terms of pay- 
ment correspond to these provisions, ex- 
cept with a special permit. Any per- 
mits required under the War Exchange 
Conservation Act or similar legislation 
must be presented before prepayment 
may be made. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Concentrated Milk Products: Special 
Permits from Dairy Products Board Re- 
quired for Exports to All Countries.—No 
company or individual may export con- 
centrated milk products from Canada, 
except under permit from the Canadian 
Dairy Products Board, under an order of 
January 3, published in the Canada Ga- 
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zette (extra) of January 8, Ottawa, and 
effective March 1, 1941. The term ‘“con- 
centrated milk products” means con- 
densed (sweetened) or evaporated (un- 
sweetened) whole milk or skim milk; 
dried cream, whole milk, skim milk, or 
buttermilk. 

[Under a previous order special licenses are 


required for such shipments from Canada to 
the United Kingdom. | 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Potassium Chlorate and Synthetic Es- 
sential Oils: Imports From Nonsterling 
Areas No Longer Subject to License.— 
Potassium chlorate and synthetic essen- 
tial oils may now be imported from non- 
sterling areas without import license, by 
a notice published in the Ceylon Govern- 
ment Gazette, Colombo, October 28, 1940. 
Heretofore, licenses were required for im- 
ports of these products from nonsterling 
areas. 

Harrows and Plowshares: Imports from 
Nonsterling Areas No Longer Prohib- 
ited —Harrows and plowshares, which 
heretofore could be imported only from 
sterling areas, may now be imported from 
nonsterling areas without import license, 
by a notice published in the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Gazette, Colombo, November 1, 


a." = 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—There was no 
shortage of “D. P.” (gold, free and min- 
ing) exchange during the 2 weeks ended 
December 31, and applications for this 
type of exchange for the payment of im- 
ports were granted more or less promptly 
by the Exchange Commission. 

Export draft availabilities continued 
inadequate, but as the demand for this 
type of exchange declined slightly, the 
delay in approving applications for the 
payment of imports was reduced to an 
average of 6 to 7 weeks. (American Em- 
bassy, Santiago, January 4, 1941.) 

Statement of Exchange Commission 
Regarding Exchange Outlook for 1941.— 
Recently the International Exchange 
Commission released to the press a state- 
ment regarding exchange which was 
widely interpreted in business circles as 
a warning that further restrictions may 
be imposed on the importation of non- 
essential and luxury goods in 1941. 

The European War, the Commission 
averred, had created a serious foreign- 
exchange situation. Prior to the out- 
break of hostilities a large part of Chile’s 
imports were paid for by compensation 
exports, whereas now goods had to be 
imported chiefly from the United States 
at a considerably higher cost. This had 
created an exchange vacuum, as free- 
trade countries were not purchasing suf- 
ficient quantities of Chilean products. 

These considerations, it was asserted, 
obliged the Government and the Com- 
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mission to grant exchange for imported 
goods in a manner which would avoid 
the paralyzation of factories and the 
closing down of commercial establish- 
ments. 

The Commission pointed out that there 
was no certainty that the country would 
be able to count on a greater volume of 
foreign exchange in 1941 than became 
available in 1940; consequently there 
would be no justification for increasing 
import quotas. It declared that, while 
it desired to maintain the volume of im- 
ports, preference would be given to the 
importation of raw materials and prime 
necessities over luxuries and nonessen- 
tial articles. Therefore, it was useless to 
present to the Commission repeated ap- 
plications for larger import quotas for 
automobiles, radios, refrigerators, toast- 
ers, juice presses, foot warmers, electric 
dryers, and hundreds of other articles of 
a similar nature when the country must 
make every effort to import cellulose for 
the production of paper, gasoline, sugar 
for the refineries, yarn for the textile 
mills, medicinals, equipment for the 
State Railways, and, in general, raw ma- 
terials for industry and repairs for ma- 
chinery already in operation. 

The public, the Commission remarked, 
had failed to appreciate thoroughly that 
almost 18 months of war had deprived 
Chile of some of its most important ex- 
port markets. Because of this the coun- 
try could not continue living as extrava- 
gantly as certain sectors of business were 
claiming. 

Concluding its statement, the Commis- 
sion declared that it looked to the public 
for a full understanding of its policies, 
and hoped that imports of all articles 


not essential to the economic life of the | 


country would be reduced. (American 
Embassy, Santiago, December 23, 1940.) 


China 


(See News by Commodities : Chemicals; 
Medicinals and Crude Drugs; Oils, Fats, 
and Oilseeds; Rubber and Products; Tez- 
tiles and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


The 
growing in seriousness, with 6,000 barbers, 
numerous clothing makers, and printing- 
plant employees on strike, while shoe- 
makers and certain other categories of 
labor are making demands for an increase 
in pay. However, newspaper delivery 
men and cable and telegraph messengers 
returned to work after 1 day’s strike. | 

To meet rising wages and increased | 
fuel and operation costs, the Shanghai | 
Gas Co. will increase its rates from 158 | 
percent to 250 percent surtax on the pre- 
hostilities rates. The new rates are to be- | 
come effective February 15. The Truck | 
Owners Association has increased its hire 
rates for trucks by 50 percent from Jan- | 
uary 15, and Shanghai’s first-run motion- | 
picture theaters have increased their ad- | 
mission charges by 40 to 50 percent, effet- | 
tive January 18. Retail prices of silk ma- 
terials are also up 50 percent. 


strike situation at Shanghai is , 
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The Japanese press states that begin- 
ning with January the Central China Silk 
Co, (Japanese-controlled) has suspended 
for 3 months all operations of its silk fila- 
tures, following curtailments effected in 
December. The reasons given are poor 
market demand in New York and lack of 
shipping space; but obstruction of the 
movements of Shanghai silk for export 
has been in operation for most of Jan- 
uary, the methods used by local authori- 
ties being to prevent non-Japanese ex- 
porters who deal in noncontrolled or in- 
dependent raw silk from effecting ship- 
ments. 

The Chinese press states that the third 
part of the new China-Soviet Russia Bar- 
ter Trade Agreement was concluded Jan- 
uary 11, involving exchange of certain 
Chinese products. The first part of the 
agreement, providing for 10 shipments, 
was concluded in November, and the 
second part, relating to hides and wool, 


, was concluded in early December. 


The National Foodstuffs Conference is 
scheduled to be held in Chungking short- 
ly, for the study of measures to relieve 
food shortages and improve food distribu- 
tion. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Market Weak- 
ens—Shanghai open-market foreign- 
exchange Selling rates for interbank spot 
sagged to a low of 5% U.S. cents on the 
afternoon of January 16 because of an 
abrupt suspension of sales by the control 
banks and active speculative buying. Be- 
tween January 13 and 15, rates remained 
at around 512 and 31% d. sterling despite 
increasing merchant demand for cover 
for raw cotton, rice, rubber, and coal im- 
ports because control banks sold foreign 
exchange estimated to total over £500,000 
or about U. S. $2,000,000, during the first 
3 days of the week to maintain these 
rates. However, speculators began ac- 
tive buying on the morning of January 


’ 16 which, added to continued merchant 


demand, caused the control banks to sell 
more than £200,000 before suspending 
sales at 2:30 p m. the same day, the sales 
having failed to arrest the decline. Sub- 
sequently, rates dropped to 514 U.S. cents. 
There is no indication that the suspen- 
sion of control bank’s selling will be of 


' long duration, and local observers feel 


that the control may resume its sales of 
foreign exchange after the market settles. 

Hankow Market in Doldrums.—Foreign 
banks in Hankow and the modern-style 
Chinese banks sheltered in the French 
concession had practically no business to 
finance during October 1940, and, al- 
though they remained open, they con- 
tinued to do only a counter business. 


Hankow dollars remained at a slight pre- 
} mium over Shanghai, the October aver- 


age selling and buying rates for demand 


| drafts on Shanghai being, respectively, 


Hankow 0.9872 and 0.9662. 
Effective November 1, Japanese mill- 
tary yen notes were required for the pay- 


/ ment of municipal taxes in Hankow, and 


by the end of October their value had 
risen to 147 yuan per 100 as compared to 
285960—41——_2 
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141.5 on September 30 and 131 on Au- 
gust 30. 

Three-Hundred-Yen Restriction on 
Transfers between Hankow and Shang- 
hai.—Regulations are understood to have 
been issued at Hankow with the aim of 
preventing the transportation of funds 
between Shanghai and Hankow for profit 
due to the difference in Shanghai and 
Hankow exchange values. The regula- 
tions are understood to be applicable to 
the transportation of funds both up and 
down river, and to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of actual currency in excess of 300 
yuan, although they do not prohibit the 
transportation of letters of credit or 
drafts or the transmission of funds 
through the mail. These regulations 
were originally instituted when the dif- 
ference existing in exchange was greater 
than at the present time. The matter is 
not of great present significance because 
the exchange rates at Hankow and 
Shanghai are temporarily at nearly the 
same level. 

Japanese Currency at Shanghai.—On 
January 17, Bank of Japan yen notes held 
steady at 159 yuan per 100 yen and mili- 
tary scrip at 169 yuan per 100 military 
yen, while Hua Hsing Bank yuan were 
redeemable at that bank at the rate of 
176 yuan per 100 Hua Hsing yuan. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—In Tientsin 
on January 17, 83 Tientsin Federal Re- 
serve Bank yuan would buy 100 Chinese 
yuan which could in turn be obtained at 
the rate of 6s United States cents or 
34% d. sterling per yuan. 


Transportation and 
Communications 


New Railway Link—Comp'etion by 
Japanese Army engineers of the Shih- 
ch'achwang-—Tehchow 200-kilometer rail- 
way provides direct rail transportation 
from Shansi Province to Tsingtao. 


Colombia 


(See News by Commodities: Coal.) 


Costa Rica 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Printed Paper and Cardboard Bozes and 
Bags for Coffee Exports: Dutu Exemption 
Replaced by Drawback Provision.—The 
duty exemption on imports of printed 
paper and cardboard boxes and sacks 
used for exporting ground coffee has been 
canceled by Costa Rican presidential de- 
cree No. 32 promulgated in the Gaceta 
Oficial of December 17, 1940, and effective 
from January 1, 1941. As a result of this 
cancelation, these products are now sub- 
ject to the regular import duties applying 
on paper, cardboard, etc., but articles used 
for packing coffee for export will be eligi- 
ble for drawback of import duties paid, 
after fulfillment of prescribed conditions. 
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Cuba 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances. — Budgetary 
revenues collected during 1940 totaled 
75,670,000 pesos, compared with 71,229,- 
000 pesos in 1939, according to prelim- 
inary figures released by the Treasury 
Department. The 1940 total includes 
2,000,000 pesos that were advanced the 
Government during December by the 
local affiliate of an American oil com- 
pany against future duties and con- 
sumption taxes on certain petroleum 
products. On the other hand, the 1939 
total does not include the amount that 
the Government borrowed from the sev- 
eral special funds under the authority 
granted the President by the Emergency 
Tax Law of December 20, 1939, in order 
to complete the December 1939 Govern- 
ment pay roll. The amount thus bor- 
rowed, it is reported, totaled 4,200,000 
pesos. 

Budgetary collections for 1940 also in- 
cluded extraordinary and nonrecurrent 
revenues in excess of 400,000 pesos, rep- 
resenting funds that were on deposit in 
tax appeals and similar proceedings and 
that were covered into the Treasury 
under another provision of the Emer- 
gency Tax Law of December 20, 1939, 
and 45,000 pesos representing a 5 per- 
cent contribution to the budget from 
certain special funds under chapter III 
of that law. The budgetary receipts for 
1939 include seigniorage of 1,400,000 
pesos from the last silver coinage and 
45,000 pesos transferred to the regular 
budget from certain special funds. (The 
amount transferred was actually 220,- 
000 pesos, but was reduced as a result 
of a Treasury resolution dated November 
30, 1939.) 

Expenditures incurred during 1940 
against the original budget amounted to 
75,985 000 pesos, against 76,000,000 pesos 
during 1939. The 1939 total consisted 
of regular budgetary expenditures of 
75,992,000 pesos, plus expenditures in- 
curred under additional appropriations, 
authorized during the year, of 8,000 pesos. 
These additional appropriations actually 
totaled 179,000 pesos but were reduced 
by a Treasury Resoluton of November 
30, 1939. Additional appropriations, 
over and above those provided for in the 
original 1940 budget, and totaling 3,253,- 
000 pesos, were authorized during that 
year, however, thereby increasing ex- 
penditures incurred to 79,238,000 pesos. 
On the basis of these figures, the 1940 
budgetary deficit amounted to 3,568,000 
pesos. If, however, the above-mentioned 
2,000,000 pesos advanced the Govern- 
ment by the local affiliate of an Ameri- 
can oil company (which will have to be 
repaid out of 1941 revenues) were added 
thereto, the deficit for 1940 would total 
5,568,000 pesos. 

The 1939 budgetary deficit, also ac- 
cording to the above figures, amounted 
to 4,771,000 pesos. If, however, the 
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aforementioned 4,200,000 pesos that were 
borrowed from certain special funds to 
meet 1939 budgetary expenditures had 
been included in the budgetary receipts 
for that year, the deficit would have 
been reduced by an equivalent amount. 
(American Embassy, Habana, January 7, 
1941.) 

1940 Budget Extended into First Quar- 
ter 1941——The 1940 regular budget will 
continue in force during the first 3 
months of 1941, by decree published in 
the Official Gazette of December 31, 
1940. This measure was made necessary 
by the failure of Congress to approve 
before the end of 1940 the regular bud- 
get for 1941. 

Expenditures during the first quarter 
of 1941, according to the decree, will be 
at the rate of 77,549,000 pesos per an- 
num, which total represents an increase 
of 1,564,000 pesos compared with the 
original budget for 1940. This increase 
is the result of modifications made in 
the 1940 budget during the course of the 
year. 

During the next session of Congress, 
which will reportedly be called during 
January 1941, it is proposed to prepare 
a budget for the period April 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1941. It is intended to em- 
body therein all the fiscal changes 
provided for in the new Cuban Constitu- 
tion—which, it is estimated, will in- 
crease annual expenditures by some 
6,060,000 pesos and reduce probable rev- 
enues by an estimated 3,000,000 pesos. 
(American Embassy, Habana, January 7, 
1941.) 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Animals, Meat and Animal Products: 
Import and Transit Prohibitions and In- 
spection Regulations for Bohemia- 
Moravia.—Detailed regulations govern- 
ing the importation into and transit 
through Bohemia-Moravia of animals 
and animal products which may be car- 
riers of contagious diseases were set 
forth in an ordinance of the government 
of the Protectorate, dated August 29 and 
effective October 1, 1940, published in 
the Sammlung der Gesetze und Verord- 
nungen des Protektorates BOhmen und 
Méahren for September 30, 1940. Special 
exceptions to these import and transit 
prohibitions may be granted by the Ger- 
man Minister of Interior, according to 
an ordinance of September 27, 1940, also 
effective October 1, published in the 
Reichsgesetzblatt, part I, October 1, 
1940. The new regulations supplement 
the old Austrign law of August 6, 1909, 
for the prevention and extermination of 
animal diseases, still in effect in the Pro- 
tectorate. 


Denmark 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Paper and Related 
Products; Rubber and Products.) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats: 
Special Permits Required for Importa- 
tion, Processing, and Trade.—Special 
permits from the Danish Minister of 
Commerce must be secured in order to 
import animal or vegetable oils and fats 
(except tallow and lard), or to produce, 
refine, harden, or sell these products— 
by a decree of the Ministry of Com- 
merce effective from November 30, 1940. 

Butter: Special Permits Required for 
Exports.—Exportation of butter from 
Denmark is now allowed only under spe- 
cial permit from the Government Board 
of Control for Butter and Eggs, by a de- 
cree of the Danish Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, effective from November 15, 1940. 


Transport and Communication 


Post and Telegraph Department Shows 
Improvement.—The Danish Post and 
Telegraph Department reveals a surplus 
of 3,690,000 kroner for the fiscal year 
1939-40, compared with 3,650,000 the 
year before. Revenues increased from 
78,700,000 to 80,300,000 kroner and ex- 
penditures from 74,500,000 to 76,800,000. 
Expenditures in 1939-40 included 2,800,- 
000 kroner for interest payments and 
amortization. 


Dominican 
Republic 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Ecuador 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Rubber and Prod- 
ucts.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Allocations, First Quarter 
1941.—The Central Bank has established 
the monthly quota of $1,000,000 for the 
first quarter of 1941 to meet the exchange 
requirements of the country. This is 
slightly below the monthly allotments 
made during 1940, subsequent to the 
establishment of exchange control on 
June 4. (American Legation, Quito, De- 
cember 31, 1940.) 


Government Finances.—Revenues for 
1940 will, it is estimated, show a deficit of 
roughly 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 sucres com- 
pared with the budget figure of 113,050,000 
sucres. Collections, not including certain 
unimportant transfers, etc., up to De- 
cember 26, are shown at 106,273,000 
sucres. 


Payments during 1940 have been kept 
strictly within receipts, and include a 
total of 4,738,000 sucres paid on account 
of the 1939 deficit. ‘(American Legation, 
Quito, December 31, 1940.) 
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Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Service Resumed.—The 
parcel-post service from the United States 
to Egypt is resumed, effective at once, 
according to the Postal Bulletin, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 14, 1941. Parcels 
are limited to 11 pounds in maximum 
weight at the rate of $0.26 per pound. 


Eire 


(See News by Commodities: Automotive 
Products.) 


F'rance 


(See News by Commodities : Chemicals; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products; Leather 
and Products; Textiles and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


National Cereal Office Replaces Wheat 
Office in France and Algeria.— The 
French National Wheat Office has been 
replaced by the National Interprofes- 
sional Office for Cereals, by a decree-law 
of November 17, 1940, published in the 
French Journal! Officiel and effective No- 
vember 19. All the powers of the Wheat 
Office are continued in the new organiza- 
tion which, in addition to wheat, controls 
the secondary cereals, rye, oats, barley, 
and corn. 

Among the functions of the new office 





are: The direction of cereal production | 


in relation to the needs of the home mar- 


ket and with the eventual possibilities of | 


international transactions; the enforce- 
ment of any contro] deemed necessary to 
apply the legislative measures in force; 
the presentation for Government ap- 
proval of any measures which can sim- 
plify and render effective the organiza- 
tion of wheat, secondary cereals, and 
derived-products industries. 

The purchase and sale of the cereals 
concerned are restricted to organizations 
which have established stocks under 
specified conditions. 

This decree-law applies also to Algeria. 


[The French National Wheat Office was es- 
tablished by a law of August 15, 1936. See 
COMMERCE Reports of September 12, 1936.] 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Tars for Road Building Er- 
empted From Import Duty.—Petroleum 
tars dissolved in volatile mineral solvent 


(commercially termed “Cut Backs” and | 


dutiable under tariff item 198C), without 
any addition of gum or resin, intended for 
use in road-making purposes only, have 
been exempted from import duty in 
French Indochina by an order of Novem- 
ber 19, 1940, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Indochina and effec- 
tive November 23. These products were | 
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formerly dutiable at 58.40 francs per 100 
net kilograms. 


French Morocco 


(See News by Commodities: Cork and 
Products.) 


French West 
Africa 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
icals; Paper and Related Products.) 


Germany 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment; Machinery, Other than Electrical; 
Paper and Related Products; Rubber 
and Products; Tobacco and Related 
Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Circulation at End of 1940.— 
The quarterly statement of the Reich 
Mint for December 31, 1940, shows gross 
coin circulation (new coins minted less 
old coins withdrawn) of 1,726,000,000 
reichsmarks, compared with 1,805,000,000 
on September 30 and 2,097,000,000 on 
December 31, 1939. The decline of 79,- 
000,000 reichsmarks during the fourth 
quarter of 1940 is the result of the de- 
monetization of nickel coins of 0.50 
reichsmark denomination, of which 107,- 
000,000 reichsmarks were still in circula- 
tion on September 30. Nickel coins of 
1 reichsmark denomination, of which 
419,000,000 reichsmarks were in circula- 
tion on June 30, were withdrawn during 
the July-September quarter. 

Gross coin circulation, holdings of the 
Reichsbank, and net coin circulation 
(gross circulation less Reichsbank hold- 
ings) at the end of 1939 and at the end 
of each quarter of 1940 are shown below: 


{In millions of reichsmarks] 





| Coins | 
Gross cir-| held by 
End of culation | Reichs 
bank 


Net cir- 
culation 


December 1939 2, 097 350 
March 1940 2,114 535 
June 1940 1, 806 356 
September 1940 1, 805 167 
December 1940 1, 726 118 | 


, 47 
579 
540 
638 
, 608 





The table below shows total net cur- 
rency circulation in Germany on Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, September 30, 1940, and 
December 31, 1940. 


{In millions of reichsmarks] 


| Dec. 31, | Sept. 30, | Dec. 31, 
Item 1939 °| 1940 1940 


14, 033 
11,056 
1, 608 


16, 697 


Reichsbank notes ‘ 11, 798 
Rentenbank notes _____. 957 


| 
12, 847 
1,056 | 
Coins (net) ....._- 1, 747 1, 638 | 


EE | 14,502) 15, 541 





1 Sept. 30, 1940. Data for Dec. 31, 1940, not available, 
but probably little changed from Sept. 30. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payments Agreement With 
Turkey Provisionally Effective—The 
trade and payments agreement between 
Germany and Turkey, signed in Ankara 
on July 25, 1940, was proclaimed in 
effect provisionally from August 10, 
1940, the date of an exchange of notes 
on the subject, by a decree of the Ger- 
man Foreign Minister on September 
30, 1940, published in the Reichsgesetz- 
blatt, part II, for October 9, 1940. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Oc- 
tober 19, 1940, for details of the agreement. |] 

New Economic Agreement Concluded 
With U. S. S. R—An expanded economic 
agreement between Germany and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was 
concluded January 10, 1941, according to 
the Moscow press. 

This agreement regulates the trade 
turn-over between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and Germany up to 
August 1942. The amount of mutual 
deliveries which is provided for is re- 
ported as very considerably exceeding 
the scale of the first agreement year. 
The Soviet Union is to deliver to Ger- 
many industrial raw materials, oil prod- 
ucts, and foodstuffs, particularly grain. 
Germany is to deliver industrial equip- 
ment to the Soviet Union. 

“This agreement is based on the Ger- 
man-Soviet economic agreement of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1940, and represents a further 
stage in the realization of the economic 
program planned by both governments 
in 1939. 

“All economic questions, including 
those which have arisen in connection 
with the adherence of new territories to 
the Soviet Union, were decided in con- 
formity with the interests of both coun- 
tries.” 

Ninth Supplementary Commercial 
Aoreement With Yugoslavia Provisionally 
Effective —A ninth supplementary com- 
mercial agreement and a second supple- 
mentary payments agreement between 
Germany and Yugoslavia. signed in Bel- 
grade on October 19, 1940, became pro- 
visionally effective on November 1, 1940, 
and were published in the German 
Reichsgesetzblatt, part II, for November 
27, 1940. This supplementary commer- 
cial agreement provides mainly for spec- 
ified tariff changes. 

Yugoslavia, on its part, was permitted 
to increase the import duty on German 
black pencils from 108 gold dinars to 216 
gold dinars per 100 kilograms. 

On the other hand, Germany made the 
following changes in its import duties on 
several Yugoslav products (duties ex- 
pressed in reichsmarks per 100 kilograms; 
former rates in parentheses): Prunes 
packed otherwise than in tubs or sacks of 
80 kilograms or more, 15 (40); prunes to 
be used for marmalade, in a maximum 
quantity of 4,500,000 kilograms per crop 
year (August 1 to the following July 31), 
duty-free (10) ; egg yolk in various forms, 
30 (65) ; egg albumen in various forms, 30 
(50) ; animal albumen, 30 (75) ; and chair 
seats and backs of beech wood, unfin- 
ished, 8 (30), finished, 12 (40), within 
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limits of a quota. The previous reduced 
duty of 5 reichsmarks per 100 kilograms 
for an annual quota of 150 metric tons of 
trichloroethylene, which was canceled ef- 
fective June 9, 1936, has been reinstated 
by the agreement. 

This commercial agreement, which is a 
supplement to the German-Yugoslav 
commercial treaty of May 1, 1934, is to 
become definitively effective on the ex- 
change of ratifications. 


Commercial Law Digests 


War Measures, Restitution for War 
Damage.—A decree of the Ministerial De- 
fense Council dated November 30 and 
effective as of December 15, 1940, which 
supersedes all previous decrees and ad- 
ministrative decrees dealing with the pay- 
ment of war damages, establishes com- 
prehensive rulings governing such pay- 
ments by the Reich. 

The decree provides that indemnities 
for war damages that have occurred in 
Greater Germany since August 26, 1939, 
will be paid by the German Reich in ac- 
cordance with this provision. “The time 
of payment will be determined by na- 
tional-economic necessities and possibili- 
ties.” Indemnities will also be granted 
for expenses incurred in mitigating 
threatening war damages, as far as such 
expenses are reasonable. Damages to 
German ships will also be paid when 9c- 
curring outside of the territory of Greater 
Germany. Appropriate indemnities for 
damages to usufructs may be granted in 
accordance with rulings to be established 
by the Minister of Interior. This applies 
also to damages to the usufruct of the 
German merchant marine occurring out- 
side of the territory of Greater Germany. 
The Minister of Interior is also empow- 
ered to include damages not covered 
specifically by the decree. 

An indemnity is paid only if the dam- 
age was caused directly by military ac- 
tions, inclusive of the confiscation of 
goods by German, Allied, or enemy mili- 
tary forces or by damages, destruction, 
theft, pilferage, or other losses of goods 
in territories occupied, attacked, or di- 
rectly endangered by enemy forces. In- 
demnity may be paid by reason of the 
evacuation of the population or removal 
of their property in territories occupied 
or endangered by the adversary. Offi- 
cially evacuated or partly evacuated ter- 
ritories are considered as being damaged 
by the enemy, or by flight when flight may 
be regarded as unavoidable because of 
urgent danger to life or body. In addi- 
tion, indemnity may be paid for the scut- 
tling of a ship if to avoid capture by the 
enemy, or by loss of possession of a ship 
by enemy action. 

The amount of indemnity is governed 
by the cost of replacement or repair. 
This amount shall be reduced appro- 
priately if the object destroyed or lost 
had a considerably lower value to the 
possessor. For reasons of equity, how- 
ever, such deductions may be omitted. 

Insurance, policy restrictions —A De- 
cree of the Government of the Pro- 
tectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, dated 
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May 29, published and effective Novem- 
ber 27, 1940, prohibits insurance com- 
panies from issuing policies containing 
certain types of clauses. Preferential 
clauses are prohibited and are described 
as those obligating insurance companies 
to grant to a restricted number of per- 
sons (clubs, unions, and the like) dis- 
tinct advantages such as reductions of 
premium rates, increases in premiums 
paid, or more favorable evaluation of 
insurance risks. This restriction does 
not apply to special policies which are 
based on objective risks and which have 
been arranged in advance between the 
Premium Organization of the insurance 
companies and organizations of inter- 
ested parties. 

Group insurance is not permitted un- 
less it is in compliance with the rulings 
and regulations set forth by the Min- 
istry of Interior relative to the number 
of persons, objects, or sources of risk. 

Policies against damage and accident 
which include a clause to the effect that 
the insurance will enter into effect later 
than one year after it was written, are 
not permitted. 

Contractual arrangements for a fu- 
ture insurance policy covering persons, 
objects, or risks which are already cov- 
ered by a valid policy with an insur- 
ance company, are forbidden. Policies 
which are in contradiction to any of 
the above-mentioned restrictions are de- 
clared to be void. 

Agreements to grant preferences are 
void although they were consummated 
before the decree went into effect. How- 
ever, the validity of insurance actually 
written on the basis of such preferen- 
tial arrangements, before the decree be- 
came effective, remains unchanged. 

Insurance companies may not grant 
or promise advantages not specified in 
the policy. Insurance agents, employees 
of underwriters, etc., may not grant or 
promise direct or indirect advantages 
such as discounts payable out of their 
commission, salaries, etc. 


Greece 

Foreign trade in September 1940 fell 
below the 1939 level, imports totaling 
804,541,000 drachmas (825,141,000 in 
1939) and exports 620,274,000 (783,003,- 
000). The decline in volume was rela- 
tively much larger, reflecting higher 
prices. Imports from Rumania and 
Germany increased, whereas decreases 
occurred in the case of the United King- 
dom, the United States, and Italy. Ex- 
ports to most countries, particularly the 
United Kingdom, were less while sales to 
Germany and the United States in- 
creased. 

In the first 9 months of 1940 imports 
advanced to 10,071,702,000 drachmas from 
9,917,130,000 in the comparable period of 
1939, and exports rose to 17,515,802,000 
from 5,673,192,000—reducing the import 
balance by 1,688,037,000 drachmas. 

Germany was first as a source of im- 
ports, though the total was below 1939 
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(2,388,371,000 drachmas against 3,055,- 


925,000); the United States was next 
(1,068,219,000 against 714,227,000); fol- 
lowed by the United Kingdom, Rumania, 
and Italy, all the latter showing gains 
over 1939. 

Germany was first as a consumer of 
Greek products, with a substantial gain 
(3,324,944.000 against 1,969,671,000), fol- 
lowed by the United States (1,486,090,000 
against 888,014,000). Next in order were 
Italy and United Kingdom, the former 
taking more and the latter less than in 
the preceding period. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Parcels of Certain Foodstuffs: Im- 
port Permits Issued Without Restric- 
tion—The regional chambers of com- 
merce in Greece were authorized to issue 
import permits without restriction for 
sugar, coffee, rice, and macaroni shipped 
via parcel post by Greek-Americans to 
their relatives in Greece, by an order is- 
sued by the Minister of National Econ- 
omy on October 18, 1940. 

Such shipments must involve no pay- 
ment in foreign exchange and be made 
through the R. C. Williams Co. or the 
Overseas Food Products Corporation, 
both of New York City. Permits may be 
obtained from local Greek post offices in 
cities and towns where there are no 
chambers of commerce. 


Grenada 


(See News by Commodities: Automotive 
Products.) 


Guatemala 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Haiti 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Silk and Rayon Yarns, Textiles, and 
Manufactures: Import Duties Reduced.— 
Import duties on yarns, piece goods, and 
manufactured articles of silk and rayon 
are substantially reduced by a decree 
effective November 26, 1940, according to 
an announcement in Le Moniteur of No- 
vember 25. On silk piece goods and man- 
ufactures the new specific duties range 
from one-third to two-thirds below the 
former rates, while the alternative ad 
valorem rate for most of these items was 
reduced from 50 to 40 percent of the value. 
Separate tariff classifications were also 
established for artificial silk fibers, yarns, 
fabrics, and manufactures, on which the 
specific duties are fixed at rates substan- 
tially lower than the new rates for natu- 
ral silk, with an alternative duty of 40 
percent ad valorem, the rate returning 
the higher duty being collected. 

The new specific duties on a few items 
of the above classifications, in gourdes 
per net kilogram, with former rates in 
parentheses, are as follows: Silk under- 
wear, 12 (35); artificial silk underwear, 
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8 (35); silk hosiery, 25 (40); artificial 
silk hosiery, 20 (40) ; corsets of silk, with- 
out lace or embroidery, 15 (35) ; the same, 
of artificial silk, 8 (35); silk clothing, not 
specified, without lace or embroidery, 15 
(25); the same, of artificial silk, 10.50 
(25). 

The decree also provided for the duty- 
free entry of trade-marked preparations 
for use exclusively in improving the qual- 
ity of washed coffee, and reduced the duty 
on diagnostic apparatus, electrocardio- 
graphs, and similar apparatus for the 
diagnosis and treatment of diseases. 


Hong Kong 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products.) 


Hungary 


(See News by Commodities: Medicinals 
and Crude Drugs; Paper and Related 


Products.) 
India 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products; Medicinals and Crude 
Drugs; Railway Equipment.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments for Exports to Canada Re- 
stricted —A Reserve Bank of India cir- 
cular of November 5, 1940, forbids local 
banks to negotiate bills or accept docu- 
ments in connection with exports from 
India to Canada unless they are satis- 
fied that payment is being received in 
one of three ways: (1) By sterling bills 
drawn on Canada, payable in sterling 
from Canadian authorized accounts; (2) 
by drafts drawn in Canadian or New- 
foundland dollars; (3) by bills drawn un- 
der sterling letters of credit registered 
with the Bank of England and reimburs- 





able by sterling from a Canadian av: | 


thorized account in the United Kingdom 
or by a sale of Canadian or Newfound- 
land dollars to an authorized dealer in 
London. In all cases payment must be 
received within 6 months. Consigned 
goods must be paid for in sterling from 


a Canadian authorized account within 6 | 


months. The expression “Canadian au- 
thorized account” refers to the sterling 
accounts of Canadian and Newfound- 
land banks and those of about 200 Cana- 
dian and Newfoundland companies and 
individuals that have been authorized by 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board to 
maintain such accounts. 

It is stated specifically that the ster- 
ling accounts of individuals resident in 
Canada, except for those specially in- 
cluded in the authorized list, are not 
available for paying for exports from 
India. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Specified Products to 
French Indochina Prohibited.—British 
India has prohibited the exportation to 
French Indochina of all products sub- 
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ject to export license, by a notice issued 
by the Department of Commerce, Delhi, 
November 15, 1940. 

Export licenses are required in British 
India for the exportation of specified 
metals, minerals, other essential raw 
materials, machinery, and motor ve- 
hicles. 


Iraq 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Customs Agreement with Pal- 
estine Extended to February 14, 1941.— 
The special customs agreement of De- 
cember 14, 1936, between Iraq and Pales- 
tine, granting duty concessions and free- 
zone facilities to Iraq, has been ex- 
tended for a further 6 months expiring 
on February 14, 1941, or until the con- 
clusion of a new agreement, according 
to a notice of October 25, 1940, pub- 
lished in the Palestine Gazette on Oc- 
tober 31. 

{Announcements of the conclusion of this 
agreement by an exchange of notes between 
Iraq and the United Kingdom (as mandatory 
for Palestine), and of its previous extension, 


appeared in CoMMERCE Reports for April 10, 
1937, and May 18, 1940.] 


Italy 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Estimates for 1941-42; Deficit 
of 28,000,000,000 Lire for 1939-40.—On 
January 7 the Council of Ministers ap- 
proved ordinary budget estimates for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, provid- 
ing for receipts and expenditures of 31,- 
082,400,000 and 39,876,500,000 lire, respec- 
tively, leaving a deficit of 8,794,100,000, 
according to Italian press reports. Esti- 
mated expenditures for the Ministries of 
War, Navy, and Aeronautics, together, in 
1941-42 amount to 12,210,400,000, com- 
pared with estimates of 10,843,000,000 for 
1940-41. Other expenditures also in- 
creased, except for Italian Africa, for 
which the estimates are lower, the de- 
crease being explained as due chiefly to 
cancelation of appropriations for colon- 
ization. The appropriation for the Min- 
istry of Finance is increased by 2,199,- 
300,000 over 1940-41, to 15,636,500,000 
lire, the increase representing largely in- 
terest charges resulting from the “in- 
evitable further increase” in the public 
debt, according to the press communiqué, 
which also attributes the increase in total 
expenditures over 1940-41 to greater op- 
erating costs of various services and to 
increases in salaries and allowances of 
Government employees decreed last 
April. 

Final budget results for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1940, reported at the same 
meeting, show receipts of 32,350,500,000, 
expenditures of 60,388,900,000, and a total 
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actual deficit of 28,038,400,000 lire. This 
deficit includes extraordinary expendi- 
tures of 21,890,500,000 “incurred because 
of military exigenc.es” and for “valoriza- 
tion of the Empire” and a deficit of 6,147,- 
900,000 in the ordinary budget. Since the 
initial estimates for 1939-40 provided for 
a deficit of 4,755,000,000 in the ordinary 
budget, and the total actual deficit for 
that year, including the extraordinary 
budget as now reported, was over 28,000,- 
000,000 lire, the initial deficit of 8,794,- 
100,000 in the ordinary budget estimates 
just approved for 1941-42 throws no light 
on the real deficit that will be incurred 
because of the large extraordinary war 
costs that are not included. 

No information is available on the 
progress of the 1940-41 budget, but it is 
probable that the 1939-40 deficit of 28,- 
000,000,000 lire will be far exceeded, since 
that deficit was incurred even before ac- 
tual war operations began. The initial 
estimates for 1940-41 provided for a def- 
icit of 5,892,900,000 lire in the ordinary 
budget alone. 


Jamaica 


Economic Conditions 


Trade conditions generally kept up 
well during December, some merchants 
reporting better business than a year 
ago. Part of this business was due to 
import and travel restrictions which pre- 
vented Jamaicans from making custom- 
ary purchases abroad, but there was also 
a volume of late trading from unex- 
pected sources. 

Collections, both in Kingston and in 
the country districts, are slow, but they 
do not seem to be worse than a month 
ago. Credits for high-class business are 
easy. 

Cessation of banana shipments, de- 
spite the fact that growers are being paid 
for exportable fruit, has resulted in more 
unemployment and in a decrease in dis- 
tribution of money. Approximately 
25,000 stems per week have been sent to 
the United States, and a few thousand 
are going to Canada. Total banana ex- 
ports from the beginning of the year tu 
December 21, 1940, amounted to 6,807,- 
852 stems, compared with 18,769,716 
stems during the corresponding period 
of 1939. Shipment of the sugar crop has 
been completed, and oranges were 
shipped in volume during the past 2 
months, leaving but a small quantity on 
hand. For grapefruit, which, unlike 
oranges, are not being purchased by the 
British Government, there is no market. 

Prices received for agricultural prod- 
ucts are nearly stationary. Bananas, 
oranges, and coconuts are being paid for 
at rates fixed by the government, and 
their prices remained unchanged. Prices 
for coffee and cacao, of which exports 
were small, moved very slightly upward. 
Exports to the end of November were 
valued at £2,835,967 compared with £4,- 
522,836 during the first 11 months of 
1939. Of the decline, £1,400,000 was due 
to smaller shipments of bananas. 
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Japan 


(See News by Commodities: Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment; Oils, Fats, 
and Oilseeds; Special Products.) 


Transport and Communication 


Japanese Government Reorganizes 
Administration of Shipping.—(See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, December 14, 
1940.) The two administrative bodies 
to be charged, under Government super- 
vision, with the control of Japanese 
shipping have been announced as the 
“Shipping Control Committee” (or Com- 
mission) and the Central Maritime 
Transportation Control Association. 
Data for the actual inauguration of new 
duties by these two organizations was 
tentatively set at November 1, 1940, 
pending the approval of the Japan Ship- 
ping Association, but from a practical 
viewpoint and based on local reports, it 
was expected that the actual operation 
would be somewhat delayed. 

Shipping Control Committee: The 
Committee will operate as a reorganized 
version of the agency under that title, 
already in existence. The influence of 
the shipowners is reported to have been 
paramount in the existing Committee, 
but this is likely to be changed under 
the new plan, under which the Commit- 
tee Directors are appointed for a fixed 
term by the Government, thus abolish- 
ing the former system of election from 
members of the Committee. 

The power to assign ships, which was 
acquired by the Shipping Control Com- 
mittee last fall, under the present plan, 
will be transferred to the Central Mari- 
time Transportation Control Association. 
This important duty is the only one to 
be given up by the Committee, however, as 
it will continue to control freight and 
charter rates. Also, the agency will 
examine and fix consignment fees, estab- 
lish a reserve fund for the indemnifica- 
tion of losses and institute a joint ac- 
counting system for charters. 

The Committee will require four de- 
partments for its actual administration 
work, which have tentatively been 
named: General affairs, Examination, 
Supervision, and Tankers. The Exam- 
ination section will fix and examine 
freight, charter, and consignment rates. 

Central Maritime Transportation Con- 
trol Association: The existing Marine 
Transportation Control Association will 
be adopted into the new Central Maritime 
Transportation Control Association, the 
main function of which will be to allo- 
cate ships as agents of the Government. 
It is plamned to have the Association 
include all the member companies of the 
Japan Shipping Association, the Small 
Steamship Control Association, and the 
Federation of Sailing-ships Association. 
Participants in the existing Marine 
Transportation Control Association are 
reported to be allowed to convert their 
deposits from that body into those of the 
new Government planned organization. 
One important change, however, is that 
the steamship companies of Korea and 
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the Kwantung Peninsula, at present un- 
der supervision of the military governors 
of these areas, will be allowed to partici- 
pate. This would include the Chosen 
Yusen Kaisha of Korea and the Dairen 
Steamship Company of Kwantung 
Province. 

It is reported that the ship-allocation 
plans of the Association will be extended 
to 83 general shipping companies, 12 
tanker-operating companies, and the 
Small-Boat Transportation Control As- 
sociation. All of these would be divided 
into 12 sections, with 8 sections devoted 
to tramp allocations, 2 for regular lines, 
one for the tankers, and the remaining 
section for the Small-boat Association. 
Of the two sections for liners, one would 
function to allocate deep-sea services, 
while the other would handle those in 
the nearseas. A list of reported deep- 
sea and near-Sea areas to be followed 
in liner allocation is given below: 

Deep-Sea: Europe, Africa, Australia, 
Netherlands East Indies, Bombay and 
Tran, Calcutta and Madras, East Coast of 
North America, West Coast of North 
America, East Coast of South America, 
and West Coast of South America. 

Near-Sea: Hokkaido, Karafuto and 
Chishima, Chosen, “Manchujuo” and 
China, Taiwan, French Indochina and 
Thai, Philippine Islands, and South Sea 
Mandated Islands. 

Poposed Government Control of Cargo 
Movements: That the smooth operation 
of the ship-allocation plan cannot be ex- 
pected unless the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry can organize the shippers 
into a shippers’ association placing all 
cargo shipments under Government con- 
trol, has been advanced by the steamship 
companies at a recent meeting with Com- 
munications Ministry officials and repre- 
sentatives of other Government Depart- 
ments. A public body of shippers to con- 
trol important commodity shipments, 
such as coal and lumber, is claimed to be 
necessary under the present plans for 
shipping control. 


Mexico 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Mozambique 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products.) 


Netherlands 


(See News by Commodities: Radio and 
Telephone; Tobacco and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Exemption for German 
Products Granted.—Exemption from the 
duties of the Netherland customs tariff 
has been granted, effective from January 
1, 1941, for all goods of certified German 
origin imported into the Netherlands, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the Ger- 
man Ministry of Economics. 
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Compensatory charges are to be estab- 
lished for imports of goods subject to do- 
mestic excise taxes (spirits, beer, sugar, 
fresh meat, and salt), the amounts to be 
determined by the Secretary General of 
the Netherland Finance Ministry. Spe- 
cial import-duty surcharges formerly ap- 
plied on these commodities. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 21, 1940, for an announcement concerning 
the removal of German import duties on 
Netherland goods. | 


Netherlands 


Indies 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Glass and Products; Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs; Tobacco and Related Prod- 
ucts. Glass item is headed “Java,’ To- 
bacco item “Sumatra.’’) 


New Zealand 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Paper and Related Prod- 
ucts; Textiles and Related Products.) 


Nicaragua 


(See News by Commodities: 

Equipment and Supplies.) 
Economic Conditions 

December business in Nicaragua re- 
flected Christmas trading. Sales were 
smaller than in December 1939, though 
not notably so. The lesser volume was 
attributed by merchants to increased liv- 
ing costs during the year, and the fail- 
ure of income generally to keep pace 
with price rises. Exchange-control re- 
strictions prevented importation of a 
complete stock of merchandise, but the 
shortage was not serious. Cotton piece 
goods, in which Japanese lines were well 
represented, were well stocked. 

The economic outlook, also affected by 
the general lack of ready cash, and by 
a prospective short crop of coffee, has 
become less favorable. Preparations for 
introduction of new financial arrange- 
ments, following the recently enacted 
monetary and banking laws, brought out 
certain trade-restricting factors, notably 
in the field of foreign exchange. For- 
eign exchange was issued with addi- 
tional caution and import permits 
granted with great care. In conse- 
quence, imports declined in volume and 
shipments were delayed until early 1941. 


Agricultural Conditions 


The main food crops experienced no 
set-backs during the month, and the 
developing cattle trade with Peru has 
improved prospects in that field. Sugar- 
crop prospects are much better than in 
1939, but the important coffee crop is 
expected to be a short one—probably 
not over 170,000 bags, of 60 kilograms 
each. FEarlier predictions of a short 
crop in some regions are apparently 
not being substantiated, but in other 
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areas later developments have indicateq 
further reduction. It is felt locally 
that coffee prices may exceed those in 
1939, though prices offered in December 
were disappointing to the growers, 
Total income from coffee may be well 
below the average for several years past. 


Credits and Collections 


The credit and collection situation 
changed little during the month, though 
the prospects of a small coffee crop 
are restricting the extension of credits 
in that field and in associated activities, 
Retail trade collections were slow; the 
Christmas trade increased the volume. 
In the foreign-trade field there was a 
further reduction in the amount of for- 
eign exchange authorized by the author- 
ities, immediately prior to the change 
in the control organization under the 
new financial laws, thus delaying the 
taking up of drafts by Nicaraguan im- 
porters. The value of unpaid foreign 
drafts held by the banks in Nicaragua 
at the close of December is not known, 
but it is believed likely to exceed some- 
what the monthly average for the year, 
The delays in meeting drafts may be 
reduced, in the opinion of prominent 
businessmen, under the new adminis- 
tering system becoming effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1941. The general credit situa- 
tion may also ease somewhat as the 
new financial laws become operative in 
practice and the business community 
gains confidence. 


Foreign Trade 


Imports are reported to have declined 
in December compared with November 
1940 and with December 1939, by rea- 
son of foreign-exchange _ difficulties 
rather than any general falling off in 
import demand. Latest preliminary 
foreign-trade figures cover the 3 months 
July-September; they show the value 
of total foreign trade in that period as 
$4,052,553, compared with $3,368,864 for 
the corresponding period of 1939. In- 
creases in import values account for a 
substantial part of the gain. Imports 
totaled $1,669,880 for the 1939 period 
and $1,998,665 for the 1940 _ period. 
Gains in export values are attributed 
to substantial rise in production and 
shipments of gold to the United States. 
The dominating position of the United 
States in the trade continues to be in- 
tensified as European markets and 
sources of supply remain closed or re- 
stricted by the European war. (Based 
on report from American Commercial 
Attaché, Managua, January 7, 1941.) 


Norway 


(See News by Commodities : Chemicals; 
Railway Equipment.) 


Palestine 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel - post Service Resumed.—The | 


parcel-post service from the United States 
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to Palestine is resumed, effective at once, 
according to the Postal Bulletin, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 14, 1941. Parcels 
are limited to 11 pounds in maximum 
weight at the rate of $0.26 per pound. 
Special Customs Agreement With Iraq 
Extended to February 14, 1941.—See Iraq. 


Panama 
Commercial Law Digests 


Constitutional Law; New Constitu- 
tion—Panama’s new Constitution, pub- 
lished in the local press November 22, 
1940, after its approval on that date by 
the National Assembly, declares the 
Panamanian Nation to be an independent 
State with a republican form of govern- 
ment (art. 1). The public authority 
functions through the medium of the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial branches 
of the government (art. 3). Spanish is 
declared to be the official language of the 
country and the Government is charged 
with the preservation of its purity and in- 
struction throughout the Republic (art. 
10). 

Foreigners enjoy in Panama the same 
civil rights and guaranties as nationals 
except for such limitations as may be 
established in the present Constitution or 
by law. However, no natural or juridical 
foreign person, nor any national juridical 
person whose capital is foreign in whole 
or in part, may acquire title to national 
lands situated within 30 kilometers of 
land frontiers nor the title to lands com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of Panama. 
Nevertheless, prior acquired rights exist- 
ing at the time the present Constitution 
enters into effect will be protected, al- 
though such holdings may be expropri- 
ated at any time after “previous just in- 
demnity” (art. 152). Of course political 
rights may be exercised only by nationals 
(art.21). The capacity, recognition, and, 
in general, the control of foreign jurid- 
ical persons will be determined accord- 
ing to the laws of Panama with respect 
to acts performed within the jurisdiction 
of the Republic (art. 22). The entry of 
foreigners will be regulated by law under 
this Constitution and public treaties. 
However, the entry of members of the 
Negro race whose original language was 
not Spanish, the yellow race, and the 
original races of India, Asia Minor, and 
Northern Africa will be prohibited 
(art. 23). 

The right of private property (“ac- 
quired rights”) is guaranteed, and may 
not be disturbed by subsequent legisla- 
tion. However, “private interest must 
give way before public social interest,” 
and “for reasons of public utility or of 
social interest” expropriation may take 
place after judicial decree and “just pre- 
vious indemnity” (arts. 47, 48). 

Labor is a social obligation and shall 
be under the special protection of the 
State. The latter may intervene for 
the purpose of regulating the relations 
between capital and labor, thus leading 
to greater social justice, assuring to the 
worker “a minimum of conditions neces- 
sary for life,” and to capital a fair return 
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upon its investment (art. 53). The right 
to strike is guaranteed except as to pub- 
lic services and those strikes which have 
solidarity as their only ground (art. 54). 

The Supreme Court of Panama will be 
composed of five principal magistrates 
and five alternates, one of each being 
appointed every 2 years for a period of 
10 years. The appointment will be made 
by the President of the Republic by and 
with the consent of the National Assem- 
bly. The alternates will fill the tem- 
porary vacancies of the principal mag- 
istrates and the absolute vacancies while 
a new appointment is being made (art. 
122). To qualify as a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Panama, one must be a 
Panamanian by birth, at least 35 years 
of age, in full enjoyment of one’s civil 
and political rights, and hold a diploma 
as a lawyer (art. 129). 


Paraguay 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machinery for Knitted Fabrics Fac- 
tory: Exempt from Import Duty.—Ma- 
chinery for the installation of a factory 
for making knitted fabrics of cotton, wool, 
and silk, may be imported into Paraguay 
duty-free, by a decree (No. 3,884) of No- 
vember 19, 1940, promulgated in the 
Gaceta Oficial of November 20, 1940, 
Asuncion. This machinery will be sub- 
ject only to the customs surtax of 5.5 per- 
cent of the f. o. b. value, port of export. 

By another provision of this decree, a 
previous law permitting the duty-free im- 
portation of certain yarns was amplified 
to include wool yarns of counts 8’s to 12’s 
combed, merino, and silky, which will be 
subject only to the import surtax of 7 
percent of the f. o. b. value, port of ex- 
port. 

Cottonseed and Neutralized Cottonseed 
Oil: Conditional Duty-Free Import Quota 
and Export Permit Requirement Abol- 
ished.—The conditional duty-free import 
quota of 1,500,000 kilograms of neutral- 
ized cottonseed oil, and the export per- 
mit requirement for cottonseed and neu- 
tralized cottonseed oil in Paraguay have 
been abolished, by a decree (No. 3,883) of 
November 19, 1940, promulgated in the 
Gaceta Oficial, November 20, 1940, 
Asuncion. 

[See CoMMERCE Reports of September 21, 
1940, and of May 25, 1940, for announcements 
of the conditional duty-free import quota of 
neutralized cottonseed oil, and of the export 
permit requirement for cottonseed and neu- 


tralized cottonseed oil, which are now abol- 
ished. ] 


Peru 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products; Machinery, Other Than 
Electrical.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—During the week 
ended January 4, leading commercial 
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banks and merchants were unable to ob- 
serve any variation in the relatively easy 
exchange situation that prevailed during 
the preceding week. The trend toward 
freer selling over the counter by dollar 
holders remained in evidence, and the 
Central Reserve Bank was liberal in sup- 
plying such additional amounts as were 
necessary to meet the legitimate mer- 
cantile and service requirements. It is 
reported that none of the Export-Import 
Bank credit has been used so far, and 
that the Central Reserve Bank’s ex- 
change fund remained roughly at the 
previous level. Sterling exchange was 
still in demand in quantities beyond 
availabilities. (American Embassy, 
Lima, January 7, 1941.) 

1941 Budget.—The budget law for 1941 
was signed by the President on Decem- 
ber 31, 1940. Revenues and expend- 
itures, including special laws, are esti- 
mated at 278,375,000 soles, compared 
with 216,000,000 soles in 1940. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Lima, January 3, 1941.) 


PhilippineIslands 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Oils, Fats, and Oil- 
seeds; Textiles and Related Products.) 

Economic Conditions 

Business continued generally quiet 
during the week ended January 11, with 
volume restricted and the outlook un- 
certain. Commodity markets were ir- 
regular and on the whole quiet, though 
copra and coconut oil remained firm, 
with copra prices advancing to the high- 
est level since early May 1940. Owing 
to increased shipping rates to the East 
Coast of the United States, prices of ex- 
port sugar were lowered. Abaca trad- 
ing was quiet, but the market’s under- 
tone strengthened somewhat. Rice and 
palay were weak, and prices receded 
fractionally. 

Building permits during the week rose 
to the highest level since October, and 
bank clearings also increased. The se- 
curities market was irregular, with prices 


showing a net decline of slightly over 3 
percent. 


Transport and Communication 


Shortage of Cargo Space and High 
Ocean Freight Rates Affect Sugar Ex- 
ports to United States—Although the 
current conference rate for sugar to 
United States Atlantic Coast ports is 
$17 per short ton, it is reported that no 
cargo space is available at less than 
$18.50, with some shippers bidding $20. 
This rate is equivalent to more than one- 
third of the current New York price, and 
compares with the maximum rate of $15 
in 1940 and the average of about $7 in 


Poland 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 
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Rumania 
(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 


cals.) 
St. Lucia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duties on Coconuts Reduced; 
Specified Livestock Made Subject to Ex- 
port Duty.—The duties on coconuts ex- 
ported from St. Lucia were reduced by 
an order of December 12, 1940, published 
in the St. Lucia Gazette, Castries, the 
same date. Export duties were also es- 
tablished on cattle, pigs, sheep, goats, and 
poultry, by the same order. 


Spain 


(See News by Commodities: Chem- 
icals; Lumber and Products; Railway 
Equipment; Rubber and Products.) 


Sweden 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Estimates for 1941-42; Deficit 
for 1940-41—-The Minister of Finance 
presented budget estimates for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, at the opening 
of the ordinary session of the Riksdag on 
January 11. Ordinary receipts are esti- 
mated at 2,082,000,000 kronor and ordi- 
nary expenditures at 1,889.000,000, leaving 
a nominal deficit of 193,000,000, but ex- 
traordinary expenditures to combat un- 
employment are not included. These will 
be presented in two supplementary budg- 
ets later in the session and will convert 
the nominal surplus into a heavy actual 
deficit, which, it is estimated, will be be- 
tween 600,000,000 and 1,000,000,C00 kro- 
nor. The Minister of Finance estimates 
that defense appropriations alone for the 
coming fiscal year will be between 1,300,- 
000,000 and 1,800,000,000 kronor, while 
the ordinary budget estimates provide 
onlv 500,000,000 for this purpose. 

The actual deficit for 1939-40 was 924,- 
000,000 kronor and is estimated at 1,700,- 
000,000 for 1940-41. Total defense ex- 
penditures for this year are now esti- 
mated at 2,400,000,000 kronor. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Barley and Malt: Temporarily Er- 
empted from Import Duty.—Unground 
barley and malt (including crushed malt) 
have been exempted from import duty 
until further notice, by a Swedish royal 
proclamation of November 22, effective 
from November 25, 1940, to June 30, 1941, 
and published as Svensk Forfattnings- 
samling No. 935 on November 23, 1940. 

Cotton Yarn and Thread: Import Con- 
trol Established.—Government control of 
cotton yarn and thread imported into 
Sweden has been established effective 
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from January 8, 1941, according to a dis- 
patch of January 9. 


Switzerland 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products.) 


Thailand 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products.) 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 


(See News by Commodities: Automotive 
Products.) 


Turkey 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products; Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Economic Conditions 

Foreign trade in October 1940 con- 
tinued to decline, imports amounting to 
£T3,908,140 and exports to £T6,414,990, 
compared with £T6,879 550 and £T18,985,- 
830, respectively, in the same month of 
1939. 

During the first 10 months of 1940 im- 
ports decreased 45.4 percent (£T58,091,- 
100 against £T106,310,600) and exports 


dropped 146 percent (£T88,661,400 
against £T103,789,400) from the 1939 
level. 


Italy led as a source of origin for 
Turkish imports during the 10-month 
period, supplying £T9,751,140 (£T8,151,- 
480 in 1939 period); Rumania was next 
with £T8,579 840 (£T1,894,430) ; followed 
by the United States, £T7,237,560 (£T10,- 
017,330); United Kingdom, £T7,230,820 
(£T6,271,440); Germany, £T7,150,170 
(£T56.009,960) ; and France, £T1,866,320 
(£T2,050,100). 

Italy also was the chief market for 
Turkish exports, taking £T17,538,440 
(£T9,465,000) ; the United States was sec- 
ond with £T714,140.510 (£T13,275,940) ; 
followed by Rumania, £T10,102,490 
(£T1,312,510) ; United Kingdom, £T9 185,- 
900 (£T5,096,820); and Germany, £T6,- 
949,560 (£T45,176,010). 

Italy, which displaced Germany as a 
leader in Turkish trade, maintained its 
predominant position for the 10-month 
period because of a heavy turn-over in the 
early months of 1940, as trade in the later 
months of 1940 fell off. 


Insurance Business, 1939 


Total insurance premiums collected in 
1939, including fire, transport, life and 
accident, amounted to 4,454,525 Turkish 
pounds compared with 4,375,752 Turkish 
pounds in 1938. Of this total, fire insur- 
ance written in 1939 accounted for 998,- 
155,174 Turkish pounds, an increase over 
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the preceding year of 23,333,378 Turkish 
pounds. Fire-insurance premiums col. 
lected in 1939 amounted to 2,393,000 
Turkish pounds as compared with 2,314. 
227 in 1938. Fire losses paid increaseq 
from 538,488 Turkish pounds in 1938 to 
2,240,976.88 in 1939. 

The total amount of marine-insurance 
premiums collected in 1939 amounted to 
1,137,007 Turkish pounds as compared 
with 1,015,344 in 1938. Losses paid in 
1939 amounted to 467,878.72 Turkish 
pounds against 369,595.00 in the preced. 
ing year. Marine insurance written dur. 
ing 1939, according to categories of risk, 
were: Coastwise, 31.07 percent; exports, 
64 67 percent; and imports, 4.26 percent, 

Accident-insurance premiums totaled 
148,416 Turkish pounds in 1939, declin- 
ing from 176,913 in 1938. Losses paid for 
this type of insurance: 67,372 Turkish 
pounds compared with 40,536 in 1938, 
Accident insurance, written according 
to categories of risk, was: Automobile, 
47.87 percent; group labor, 28.53; per- 
sons, 1365; civil responsibility, 3.30; 
glass breakage, 4.58; airplane, 1.03; 
sundry risks, 0.01; sports, 0.01; and 
theft, 0.93. 

Life-insurance premiums collected in 
1939 totaled 854,871 Turkish pounds, in- 
creasing from 790,465 Turkish pounds in 
1938. Losses paid by companies on life 
policies in 1939 amounted to 64,639 
Turkish pounds compared with 55,851 in 
1938. Various forms of life-insurance 
policies written during the year, by per- 
centages: Mixed, 44.51; total, 
mixed-complete, 19.64; combined, 4.68: 
entire life, 1.48; fixed term, 0.86; pro- 
gressive, 0.37; family, 4.19; decreasing, 
3.51; deferred, 6.96; and sundry, 1.48. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paper: Importation and Purchase Re- 
served to the Agricultural Bank.—The 
sole right to purchase and import paper 
was given to the Agricultural Bank of 
Turkey, by a decree of June 15, 1940, 
published in the Official Gazette of June 
21. This bank is also entrusted with 
building up sufficient stocks of paper 
and distributing the necessary quanti- 
ties to local printers. 
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Trade and Payments Agreement with | 


Germany Provisionally Effective —See 
Germany. 


Union of 


South Africa 


(See News by Commodities: Aeronau- 
tical Products; Automotive Products; 
Leather and Products; Railway Equip- | 
ment; Rubber and Products; Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


U.S.S.R. 


(See News by Commodities: Iron and 
Steel.) 
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Economic Conditions 
Closing of Moscow Agricultural Fair 


The All-Union Agricultural Fair at 
Moscow in 1940 was open for 5 months 
and was visited by 4,500,000 people, in- 
cluding thousands of collective farm pres- 
idents, tractor drivers, agrarian scien- 
tists, livestock specialists. In all, 327,600 
exhibits were sent in by 40,572 farms and 
286,994 individual contestants for prizes. 
State and collective farms, machine- 
tractor stations, scientific institutions, be- 
sides large and small administrative divi- 
sions, were represented. 

Perhaps the most popular building was 
the Pavilion of Mechanization, where 
4,000,000 visitors inspected the 320 ma- 
chines and tools on show; of these 65 
were new, including flax and sugar-beet 
combines, cotton pickers, narrow-row 
seeders, and others. The 4 automobile 
plants, 4 tractor plants, and 17 farm-ma- 
chinery plants all exhibited their com- 
plete lines. Another popular pavilion was 
that of the Far East, visited by 2,300,000, 
many of whom inquired about the possi- 
bility of colonization. 

In the livestock village, horses and cat- 
tle of every kind, reindeer, elk, camels, 
and many varieties of poultry were shown. 
In other pavilions, 500 varieties of grains 
and legumes, 473 of feed plants, and 167 
of industrial and medicinal plants were 
on view, aS well as vegetables, potatoes, 
melons, berries, and grapes, and many 
products manufactured of vegetable ma- 
terials. 

The Ukraine Republic, represented in 
1939 by 56,849 exhibits, had twice as 
many in 1940; during the last 10 years, 
more than 20 crops new to this district 
have been adopted, including cotton, 
castor-beans, peanuts, “kok-sagyz,”’ and 
others. The Crimean Republic was rep- 
resented by a record-breaking machine- 
tractor station, which has consistently 
exceeded its plan of work and showed 
1,111 hectares worked annually by each 
of its 15-horsepower tractors; the farms 
served by this station more than doubled 
their wheat harvest in the past 5 years. 
Uzbekistan sent samples of cotton raised 
by one of its State farms, where the crop 
increased from 6.9 quintals per hectare 
in 1933 to 33.7 quintals in 1939. Simi- 
larly, the Archangel oblast was repre- 
sented by one of its collective farms, 
which reported milk yields, from every 
cow, of 4,215 liters in 1939. 

During its 2 years the Moscow Asgri- 
cultural Exposition has taught many 
lessons that have increased crops and 
yields, have suggested better farming 
methods, and have improved farm man- 
agement, say Soviet observers. Mech- 
anization has been proved valuable, and 
organized scientific cultivation of land 
and feeding of livestock have been dem- 
Onstrated in results. Experimental 
Plantings of grains and vegetables near 
the Fair buildings have registered record 
crops, particularly new kinds of wheat, 
rye, and barley. 

A check on the accomplishments of 
individual workers and of leading col- 
285960—41——_-3 
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lective farms has also shown the possi- 
bility that an average farm can increase 
its output by competing with other 
farms and by emulating the best work- 
ers. With the examples of achieved suc- 
cess before it, say Soviet commentators, 
every collective can plan to improve its 
own work, looking forward to a future 
when it will have its own purebred stock, 
productive fields, fish ponds, truck gar- 
dens, and orchards. Farmers are re- 
portedly eager for knowledge and study 
the accomplishments of Soviet scientists 
who have developed new plants, strains, 
and varieties. Representatives of farms 
have visited the Fair and reported at 
home what they saw, with the result 
that their fellow-farmers improved their 
work, to the benefit of the whole 
collective. 

Plans are already being made for the 
Agricultural Fair in 1941, to continue 
the work already begun. There is still 
unlimited room for progress, which will 
obviously come only as the result of 
greater, more intelligent general effort, 
in the light of lessons learned from sci- 
ence and from the leading farm workers, 
as their example is followed by the rank- 
and-file farmers. (From: Moscow 
Pravda, October 15, 1940; official Soviet 
source.) 


Financing Individual Home Building 


In addition to annual subsidies for 
housing in Government enterprises and 
institutions, the Soviet banks loan large 
sums to workers and employees to build 
their own homes. Each year these long- 
term credits increase in amount: in 1939 
some 8,590 houses were completed and 
20,000 more started, while this year more 
than 250,000,000 rubles have been as- 
signed for this work. Construction of 
this character is not limited to the work- 
ers in a single industry: in coal mining, 
ferrous metallurgy, the electrical and 
other machine-building industries, hun- 
dreds of homes, small but with all con- 
veniences, have gone up. 


The unexpended balance of these ap- 
propriations on September 1, 1940, how- 
ever, indicates that in many places the 
work is neglected, particularly in certain 
branches of industry. The paper and 
pulp mills, for instance, have contracted 
for only half their allotment, the con- 
struction industry one-third, and the 
fishing industry one-quarter; and indi- 
vidual concerns are even lower. 

These funds are loaned by the com- 
munal banks, which are expected to 
check their expenditure, particularly 
watching to make sure they are not di- 
verted to some other purpose, or to use by 
nonworkers, as has often occurred. 
Other bodies responsible also are the 
labor unions and the local authorities 
who have to assign home-sites. In so 
important an effort as individual home 
building, it is important, say Soviet com- 
mentators, that the banks and all others 
concerned should cooperate in every way 
to obtain the results desired. (From: 
Moscow Pravda, October 14, 1940; official 
Soviet source.) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Economic Agreement Concluded 
with Germany.—See Germany. 


United Kingdom 


(See News by Commodities: Ceramics; 
Chemicals; Machinery, Other Than Elec- 
trical; Naval Stores; Paper and Related 
Products; Textiles and Related Products; 
Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Purchases of Sterling Securities by 
Nonresidents—To encourage nonresi- 
dents to invest sterling funds in British 
securities, the Bank of England an- 
nounced on January 15 that any nonres- 
ident having sterling in the United King- 
dom and wishing to invest it in regis- 
tered or inscribed sterling securities will, 
at the time of purchase, be given a cer- 
tificate that will constitute a license to 
sell those securities on any British stock 
exchange. Hitherto permission to sell 
such stocks has rarely been given to non- 
residents. Only the same type of ster- 
ling will be credited to the nonresident 
selling the securities as he originally 
used for their purchase. Sterling in 
“blocked” accounts may not be used for 
this purpose. 

Nonresident Stock Accounts.—In a let- 
ter to the Stock Exchange on January 
10, the Bank of England defined the re- 
sponsibilities of stockbrokers having ac- 
counts in the names of nonresidents. If 
the accounts show a balance in favor of 
the owner, the permission of the Bank 
must be obtained before making the bal- 
ance available in any form to the non- 
resident. If the owner of the account is 
in debt to the stockbroker, steps must be 
taken as soon as possible to obtain the 
repayment of the advance, and the debit 
balance must be reported to the Bank 
immediately. Permission is required for 
the grant of any overdraft or loan facili- 
ties to a nonresident. Any change in a 
client’s country of residence since Sep- 
tember 3, 1939, must be ascertained by 
the stockbroker before further transac- 
tions are undertaken. 

American Securities Taken Over—A 
vesting order issued January 13 provided 
that the Treasury should take over all 
holdings of British residents of 45 is- 
sues of United States stocks and 60 is- 
sues of United States bonds. Payment 
for these securities will be made Febru- 
ary 24 and may be in 2%4-percent War 
Bonds, 3-percent Savings Bonds, Na- 
tional Defense Bonds, or cash. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Rents: Liability of Tenant for Unus- 
able Property—Legal questions have 
arisen regarding liability of tenants to 
continue paying rent on buildings de- 
stroyed or rendered unusable as a result 
of air raids. All these questions have 
not been finally settled but the following 
statement by the Attorney General in 
answer to a preliminary question indi- 
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cates some courses open to tenants: The 
Landlord and Tenant (War Damage) 
Act, 1939, was passed on the assumption 
that under the law as it previously stood 
the destruction of property subject to 
a lease from whatever cause afforded a 
tenant no excuse in law from not ful- 
filling the covenants which he had en- 
tered into in the lease, including any 
covenant to repair or pay rent. A 
weekly tenant can always give a week’s 
notice determining the tenancy, and is 
usually not under obligation to repair. 
The Landlord and Tenant (War Dam- 
age) Act was, therefore, expected to be 
of greatest use in the case of longer ten- 
ancies. But it applies to tenancies 
whether long or short, and nothing may 
prevent a tenant whose house is made 
unfit by war damage from giving notice 
of disclaimer under the Act. Notice of 
disclaimer relieves the tenant from the 
obligation to pay rent from the date of 
service of notice. It terminates the lease 
unless the landlord serves a notice to 
avoid disclaimer. If this is done (unlikely 
in weekly tenancies), rent liability does 
not revive until the landlord has made the 
premises fit. 


Uruguay 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcohol and Alcoholic Beverages: Part 
of Trade-Control Measures Suspended 
Until Further Notice—The part of the 
Uruguayan trade-control measures ap- 
plying to alcohol and alcoholic beverages 
whereby importers are obliged to request 
analysis and _ classification by the 
A. N. C. A. P. (National Administration 
of Combustibles, Alcohol, and Portland 
Cement) of the beverages they desire to 
import have been suspended until fur- 
ther notice by presidential decree of 
December 3, 1940, promulgated in the 
Diario Oficial, December 11, 1940, Mon- 
tevideo. The prohibition of sale of all 
alcoholic beverages of over 35°, in con- 
tainers larger than 1 liter, is also sus- 
pended until further notice. 


Venezuela 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The banks have 
been authorized to pay all pending col- 
lections for the month of July 1940. 
Some banks believe that, after paying 
their July collections, they will have a 
fair amount of dollars left over. These, 
plus their dollar quotas, will be held to 
pay pending August collections. 

The exchange situation looked more 
favorable at the beginning of the year 
than it has for some time. The fact 
that the Central Bank is to receive a 
credit from a New York bank for its 
past-due collections has created op- 
timism in business circles. 
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It is now believed that American 
exporters can be reasonably certain of 
obtaining their money from their Ven- 
ezuelan accounts almost immediately if 
the customer has an import permit from 
the Central Bank which is understood 
to specify the merchandise that he may 
import, before it is shipped. American 
exporters must insist that their Ven- 
ezuelan customers show the import per- 
mits before shipment is made if they 
want their drafts met promptly. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Caracas, December 31, 
1940, and January 8, 1941.) 


Yugoslavia 


(See News by Commodities: Radio and 
Telephone; Rubber and Products; Tobac- 
co and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Foreign trade in the first nine months 
of 1940 increased over 1939, and the ex- 
port balance rose to 847,275,000 dinars 
from 26,081,000. The expansion was 
greater in exports (5,241,054,000 dinars 
against 3,656,998,000) than in imports 
(4,393,779,000 against 3,630,917,000). 
The volume was also larger in both 
directions, exports reaching 2,663,575 
metric tons (2,477,117 in 1939) and im- 
ports 1,025,564 (888,995). 

Germany was first in Yugoslav trade, 
supplying 2,241,480,000 dinars (1,653,350,- 
000 in first nine months of 1939), while 
exports to Germany reached 1,831,781,000 
(1,030,833,000). Italy was second as a 
source of imports, with 537,186,000 (422,- 
497,000) ; followed by United States, 283,- 
544,000 (193,955,000); and Rumania, 
244,277,000 (84,464,000). Italy was also 
second as a market, taking 748,416,000 


dinars (354,159,000); followed by Bo- 
hemia, 572,839,000 (529,277,000); and 
France, 522,312,000 (124,997,000). Ship- 


ments to United States declined to 41,- 
865,000 dinars from 167,461,000. Trans- 
port difficulties cut deeply into trade be- 
tween Yugoslavia and United States. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton, Cotton Yarns, and “Fiocco’’: 
Imports Subject to Permit.—Imports of 
cotton, cotton yarns, and “fiocco” (arti- 
ficial fiber) were made subject to permit 
from the Direction of Foreign Trade, by 
an order of October 29, published in the 
Sluzbene Novine, Belgrade, of November 
6, 1940, and effective from the date of 
publication. Import permits are to be 
granted only to firms or organizations 
duly registered with the Direction of For- 
eign Trade. 

Paraffin: Imports made Subject to Per- 
mit.—Imports of paraffin were made sub- 
ject to permit from the Direction of For- 
eign Trade, by an order of October 12, 
published in the Sluzbene Novine, Bel- 
grade, of October 19, 1940, effective from 
the date of publication. 

Forest Products: Exports made Subject 
to Permit.—Exports of wood, wood manu- 
factures, and forest products in general 
were made subject to permit from the Di- 
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rection of Foreign Trade, by an order of 
November 18, published in the Sluzbene 
Novine, Belgrade, of November 19, 1940, 
and effective from the date of publica. 
tion. 

Meat and Meat Products: Exports 
Made Subject to Permit——Exports of 
meats and meat products were made 
subject to permit from the Direction of 
Foreign Trade, by an order of October 
12, published in the Sluzbene Novine, Bel. 
grade, of October 16, 1940, effective from 
the date of publication. 

Horses for Slaughtering: Exports 
Made Subject to Permit.—Exports of 
horses for slaughtering were made sub- 
ject to permit from the Direction of For- 
eign Trade, by an order of October 29, 
published in the Sluzbene Novine, Bel- 
grade, of November 1, 1940, and effective 
15 days from the date of publication. 

Ninth Supplementary Commercial 
Agreement With Germany Provisionally 
Effective—See Germany. 





International Refer- 
ence Service Releases 


The first three releases of the newly 
inaugurated International Reference 
Service are: 

Vol. 1, No. 1: 
Marketing Areas in Brazil. 
Vol. 1, No. 2: 
Preparing Shipments for Colom- 
bia. 5¢. 
Vol. 1, No. 3: 


5¢. 





ST Ren eseemneeen 





Bankruptcy Laws in Australia, | 


10¢. 


This newly established International 
Reference Service offers information of 
a broad economic scope having a perma- 
nent or semipermanent value, as exem- 
plified by annual reviews. Included in 
the service are surveys of foreign market 
areas, appraisal of transportation prob- 
lems; foreign industrial development 
data; analyses of international shifts of 
capital; foreign trade reports; basic data 
relating to ocean and foreign land ship- 
ping; basic export and import data; 
monetary, financial, and budgetary de- 
velopments in foreign countries; analyses 
of foreign commercial laws affecting the 
interests of Americans; studies of foreign 
tariff changes, including information on 
quotas, documentation, restrictions, and 
regulations, and much other material of 
equal value. 

The International Reference Service 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents at the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., at the 
annual subscription rate of $6 per year 
(Foreign, $9) in advance. 

[Nore.—Although most businessmen Will 


wish to subscribe to the whole service, thus 
receiving all reports as rapidly as they are 


issued, arrangements have been made to make | 


available single copies of individual reports. 


These single copies will be available through | 


the Superintendent of Documents and the 
Bureau's offices at varying prices, such prices 
depending upon the number of pages in the 
individual report. Announcement of the 


availability of the single copies is made in | 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade-Mark Applications 


Chile—The following trade-marks, 
published in the January 2, 1941, issue 
of the Diario Oficial, have been reported 
py the American Embassy, Santiago, 
January 2, 1941. Opposition to the reg- 
istration of these trade-marks should be 
filed in Chile within 30 days of the above 
date of publication. 








Trade-mark Product 
ee ne Rubber, gutta-percha, cork, 
ete. 
0 aoe 5 ees seed Animal charcoal and lime. 
Technicolor, Selubrima, | Adhesives, paint, varnish, 
La Fortuna, Aridye. paste. 
Productos Estrellados, | Common soap and prepa- 


Sunshine, Los Tres 
Chanchitos, Supermoon. 
Gyivenis........--.....-.- 
ae =e 


rations for washing and 
cleaning. 

Decorative paper. 

Brooms, feather dusters, 
brushes, paint brushes. 

Sewing, spinning, and 
weaving machines, mani- 
kins, etc. 

Machinery and vehicles. 


Maniquies Orteca.......--. 


Fiat, General, the General 
Tire & Rubber Co., the 
General Tire, Brigadier, 
Dual Balloon 8, Du»l 
Grip, Dual 10, Prismatic, 
Dodge. 

Ultramar Telecraphs, telephones, 
radios, signals. 

Finished woodwork, metal 
and wooden furniture, 


Sol Aire 


etc. 

Pavo Real Thread, yarn, and cord. 

Pavo Real, Latorre Clothing. 

ae Passementerie, notions, 
buttons, false jewelry, 
ete. 

Tanque Shoes in general. 

Marlin... ; ..| Toilet appliances. 

Salvapies, Sanapies. Su- | Perfumery and toilet prod- 

dorsan, Artra, Imra, ucts. 


Sutra, Tripelsan, Galeno 
L. G., Bebedent. 
La Cemelia-- ‘ — 
Alambra . 


Edible fats. 
Seasonings 
ments. 
Royal Scarlet, Merry Del | Edible vegetable products, 
Val. fresh or dried. 

Queromas Flour, alimentary pastes, 
bread, etc. 

Preserved foodstuffs, un- 
sweetened. 

Special foods for children 
and invalids. 

Nonalcoholic beverages, ice 
cream, etc. 

Wines and alcoholic bever- 
ages. 


and condi- 











Banquete 


Vitaforina, Queromas 


Bihan, Rari, 
Champagne. 
Pisco Bellavista De Elqui 
M. I. E., Vina Carmen 
(4 labels). 
Pectorales Continental Cigars, cigarettes, tobacco. 
Pax, Revel, Triple, Sal- | Chemical and pharmaceu- 
vapies, Sanapies, Ama- tical products, yeast, 
ni, Dermiol, Anaderm, extracts, insecticides. 
Nativ-Insulin, Hemodal, 
Tecarda, Vampiro, Re- 
medio de Himrod, Darco, 
Noresen, Tripelsan, Ga- 
leno L. G., Guajani, 
Kalmisan Keller, Cor- 
filina Selesia, Vasodil 
Silesia, Vadal Silesia, 
Calmol, Neurilfemon, 
Jamal, Anaxem. 
Cimio, Signma, Sentinel 


Guarana 


Clocks and watches. 


Besos Brujos, La Ley Que | Cinematographic, photo- 
Olvidaron, La Cruz de | graphic, optical, and scien- 
Acero Patria, Amor y tific apparatus and 
Progreso, Ayudame A equipment. 


Vivir. 

La Cruz de Acero Patria, 
Amor Y Progreso, Ayu- 
dame a Vivir. 

Hyloplate-Black board 


Acoustic and musical in- 
struments. 


Office supplies, 
nonperiodical 
etc 


Periodical publications. 


papers, 
matter, 


La Familia Mexicana, In- 
dice, Franqueza, Men- 
saje, Renovacion. 








Colombia.—The following  trade- 
marks, published for the first time in 
Diario Oficial of December 28, 1940, have 
been reported by the Office of the Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Bogota, Jan- 


uary 3, 1941. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be made 
in Colombia within 30 days from date 
of the third and last printing. 





Trade-mark Product 








E] Torero_. Polishes, varnishes, enamels for various 
purposes. 

Sarai Plastics and synthetic resins. 

Friotex Rubber products. 

Dromos........| Stamps, pictures, engravings, etc. 

aes Oil of avocado and perfumed vaseline. 

Elephant. ____- Threads and yarns. 

Francine 

Beauty-Fluid_.- 

L’An 2000___._. Toiletries. 

OS eee 

Dieu Et Droit _| 

Minerva.......| Ink. 

Nodol_ ........| Pharmaceutical product. 

Ebesal......... Medicinal, hygienic, or toiletry prod- 
uct. 

Protector Roy-| Toilet creams, soaps, ete. 

Antena Wearing apparel, textiles, ete. 

Orovical Pharmaceutical product. 

Floatingair Refrigerators and accessories. 





Japan.—The foilowing trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese 
“Trade-Mark Journal” of November 28, 
1940, have been reported by the Office 
of the American Commercial Attaché, 
Tokyo, December 6, 1940. Opposition to 
the registration of these trade-marks 
must be filed in Japan within 60 days 
from date of publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 








Watch oil 


The Phoenix bes. No. 55—Watch oil. 


Laboratory | 

Koloton. - | No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and 
articles accessory to medical treat- 

| ment. 

Century Do. 

Sulfathiazol Do. 

Hormox | Do. 

Emetamin Do. 

Gonoperusil _ __| Do. 

Pitaitel........ Do. 

Totaphysin __. Do. 

Panpituin____- Do. 

Lungenol_____- Do. 

Reuvan.___.. Do. 

Ovastron____. Do. 

Coesetyn.____- Do. 

Antecain____. Do. 

337... No. 2—Dyes, pigments, mordants, and 
paints. 

SMP No. 6—Metals and half-worked metals, 
which do not belong to any other 
class. 

Gem No. 7—Aluminum stopper for bottles 
and other articles belonging to this 
class except furniture coming under 
this classification. 

Beni No. 7—Manufactured metal goods 


which do not belong to any other 

class. 

Stoppex .| No. 14—Glazed earthenware, porce- 

lain, cloisonne goods, ung!azed earth- 

ware, tiles, and bricks, which do not 
belong to any other class, ete. 

RE.. No. 20—Carriages, wagons, ships, and 
other transporting machines and 
tools, and their parts, except rubber 
manufactured goods. 

No. 36—Clothing, handkerchiefs, but- 
tons, ornamental pins, ete. 


Stainless __-. | 


National 











Barcelona-Lisbon Air Service 


A large plane of United States manu. 
facture is being used on a daily-except- 
Sunday service between Barcelona and 
Lisbon, via Madrid. This plane is oper- 
ated by a Spanish Company, Traffic Aero 
Espanol. 
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New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products: 

No. 12. Candelilla Wax. 2 pp. 

Part 3—Foodstuffs: 

No. 16. Current Canned Food Indi- 
cators. 

Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 

No. 13. Financial Data on Manufac- 
turers of Office Machinery and 
Equipment. 2 pp. 

No. 14. Uruguayan Market for Office 
Supplies. 2 pp. 

No. 15. Agriculture Machinery and 
Tractor Manufacturing Corpora- 
tions.—Income and Expense Data 
for 1939. 3 pp. 

Part 7—Metals and Mineral Products: 

No. 9. Iron and Steel Exports Con- 
tinue to Decline Through Novem- 
ber—Imports Down to New Low. 
8 pp. 

No. 10. Market for Hardware in 
Mexico. 3 pp. 

Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 

No. 18. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Australia. 3 
pp. 

No. 19. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Jamaica. 2 
pp. 

No. 20. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Argentina. 3 
pp. 

Part 9—Motive Products and Equip- 
ment: 

No. 15. Analysis of Exports of Rail- 
way Equipment to Latin-American 
Countries. 6 pp. 

No. 16. Railway Equipment Markets 
in Bolivia. 3 pp. 

No. 17. Automobile Parts and Acces- 
sories Manufacturing Corpora- 
tions. 2 pp. 

Part 10—Rubber and Its Products: 

No. 11. Rubber Products Manufac- 
turing Corporations—Income and 
Expenses, 1939. 3 pp. 

No. 12. The Rubber Goods Industry 
in the United Kingdom—Third 
Quarter 1940. 3 pp. 

Part 11—Stone, Clay, and Glass Prod- 
ucts: 

No.4. The Ceramics Industry of 
Chile. 1 p. 

Part 12—Textiles and Related Products: 

No. 11. China As a Source of Raw 
Cotton for Japan. 2 pp. 

No. 13. Leading Sources of United 
States Imports of Linen Products. 
7 pp. 

Part 13—Tobacco and Its Products: 

No. 21. Tobacco Export Trade of 
Cuba. 3 pp. 

Part 14—Special Products: 

No. 29. Market for Bicycles in Chile. 
Ip. 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ South Africa—Imports of airplanes, 
airships, and other aircraft into the Union 
of South Africa have been as follows: 





Country of Origin 1938 1939 
United Kingdom---_---- £74, 481-35 £60, 679 
United States_........-. 81,086-38 42,101 
0 EE eee 53,315-25 25,932 

EE en 210, 120 130, 121 
U. S. EXPORTS 
AIRCRAFT 


(INCLUDING PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


"PIII PI 
am ye 
ss" PIR PN 


EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 3 MILLION DOLLARS 


Automotive Products 


@ Azores—The present situation in 
Europe, the unfavorable economic con- 
ditions prevailing in the Azores, and the 
prohibition by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment of the importation of pasSenger 
automobiles and motorcycles brought 
automotive trade to a standstill in the last 
half of 1940. The suspension of passenger 
steamship services to the Azores and the 
consequent lack of tourist traffic have 
forced the withdrawal of many cars for- 
merly used for hire, and the ever-increas- 
ing price of gasoline has resulted in the 
installation of wood-burning apparatus 
in six of the busses of the principal bus 
line. 

@ British Guiana.—Inability to obtain de- 
liveries from England and the prospect of 
increasingly stringent restrictions on 
purchases from nonsterling areas will re- 
sult in serious curtailment of the sales of 
new motor vehicles during 1941. 

Most distributors have fairly large 
stocks, but it is estimated that they will 
carry them only through the first quar- 
ter of the coming year; following which, 
it is believed, there will be an increasing 
tendency to obtain automobiles from 
Canadian sources, but there is little like- 
lihood of any sizable purchases from the 
United States. This condition is due 
primarily to a lack of dollar exchange. 
@ Costa Rica.—Owing to termination of 
importations from Europe, local agents 
and importers of automotive vehicles are 
making arrangements with American 
manufacturers of Diesel trucks and 
busses and light-weight motorcycles for 
their introduction in the market, and 
small imports have already been made. 

Because of disruption of the coffee 
market, it is probable that importations 
of passenger cars will be small in 1941; 
in 1940, 135 units were imported. Im- 
ports of trucks and busses totaled 74 


units in 1940 and are expected to be con- 
siderably higher in 1941 because of their 
need on the Inter-American Highway 
construction work, the financing of which 
has been undertaken by the Export-Im- 
port Bank through a loan of $4,600,000 
to the Costa Rican Government. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, San Jose.) 

@ Eire—The outlook in general for the 
1941 motor trade is uncertain. The in- 
creasing difficulties arising in connection 
with obtaining gasoline supplies are 
given as one of the chief factors. Motor 
traders report that business is only 50- 
percent normal. 

However, there should be an oppor- 
tunity for the sale of American-made 
motor vehicles, especially passenger cars, 
inasmuch as it is reported that British 
factories, which formerly supplied most 
of the demand are out of the market. 
Cars of small horsepower are the most 
popular, as the annual license tax on 
passenger cars is about 1 pound per horse 
power. 

There should also be a good demand 
during the current year for army motor 
vehicles, as an expansion of the defense 
forces is anticipated. 

@ Grenada.—The trade outlook for 1941 
is very poor. Economic conditions, due 
to restrictions on shipping and low crop 
prices, are unfavorable and little or no 
exchange is available for financing pur- 
chases. Three new cars (one American 
and two British) are in the hands of 
dealers, but no new orders have been 
placed. 

@ New Zealand.—Prospects in the motor 
trade in 1941 are even less bright than 
in 1940, since gasoline rationing restric- 
tions are expected to be stricter. Im- 
ports of motor vehicles in 1941 are pro- 
hibited except that a limited number of 
unassembled trucks and busses will be 
permitted entry, as well as a small num- 
ber of motorcycles from the United 
Kingdom. 

Several New Zealand motor-vehicle as- 
sembly plants are either completely or 
partially remodeling their factories for 
the production of goods other than motor 
vehicles, including munitions. 

@ Portuguese East Africa—The Munici- 
pal Bus Service of Lourenco Marques, 
Portuguese East Africa, has invited ten- 
ders on three Diesel engines to be used 
on “Bussing N. A. G.” chassis, bids to be 
accepted up to 5 p. m. on March 8, 1941. 

Colonial regulations require the bids 
for Government contracts to be submit- 
ted by locally established firms only. A 
list of such firms as may be interested in 
obtaining an agency for handling Diesel 
equipment may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division. 

Any correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the President of the Adminis- 


trative Commission of the Municipal Bus 
Service, Portuguese East Africa. 

@ Thailand—The motor-trade outlook 
for the year 1941 is uncertain. If war 
develops in southeast Asia, as seems pos- 
sible at the present time, the Thai mar. 
ket might conceivably be cut off entirely, 
On the other hand, if peace conditions 
prevail, the motor trade in 1941 should 
be good. 

@ Trinidad and Tobago—Under existing 
war conditions, the motor-trade outlook 
for 1941 is somewhat unusual. The 
heavy increase in naval, military, and 
war-connected industrial establishments 
in the colony has created a greatly in- 
creased demand for motor vehicles, but 
the Import and Exchange Control Avu- 
thorities are said to be reluctant to grant 
permission for the importation of cars 
from Canada at an increased rate. Lj- 
censes are not being issued at the present 
time for the importation of cars from 
the United States, and sufficient ship- 
ping is not available from, the United 
Kingdom. 

@ Union of South Africa—The motor 
trade in 1941 is expected to be of small 
proportions. Representatives estimate 
that total sales of passenger cars will 
run from 12,000 to 14,000, while pur- 
chases of motortrucks will not be more 
than 3,000 to 4,000. The expected de- 
cline in trade must be attributed almost 
entirely to war conditions. 


Ceramics 


— 


@ United Kingdom.—The British Board | 


of Trade increased the pottery home 
sales quota from 66243 percent to 85 per- 
cent for the 6 months ending November 
30, 1940, but reduced it to 50 percent 
for the 6 months commencing December 
1, 1940. 

This action followed a protest recently 
made by Stoke-on-Trent pottery manu- 
facturing interests on the ground that 
by reason of the manner and basis of 
assessment under the “Limitation of 
Supplies (Miscellaneous) Order 1940” 
the nominal quota of 6624 percent was 
in actual practice considerably less than 
this figure, and that increased unemploy- 
ment was taking place in the British 
pottery industry as a consequence. 


Chemicals 


@ France.—A recent decree provided for 
the organization of a chemical commit- 


tee, the general functions of which are | 


identical with those of similar commit- 
tees previously established in connection 
with other industries. Its decisions, 


when taken, must be communicated 
without delay to the Government Com- 
missar who can oppose them should he 
so desire. 
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Various sections will be constituted 
within the committee; those to be estab- 
lished initially include the following: 

Nitrogen industries, nitrogen fertiliz- 
ers; pyrites, sulfuric acid and derivatives, 
superphosphates; soda and potash indus- 
tries, potassium, sodium, and calcium 
salts; electrochemical and allied indus- 
tries; compressed gas industries; various 
mineral industries; sulfur and deriva- 
tives, iodine and derivatives, and other 
metalloid industries, salts and various 
metallic oxides; glues and gelatines; 
coloring materials industries; industries 
using organic synthesis; industries deal- 
ing with the products of wood distilla- 
tion; celluloid industries; casein and 
derivative products industries, plastic 
materials industries; and manufactures 
of films and sensitized plates. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ Brazil—Timbo root, used extensively 
in the United States as an agricultural 
insecticide, grows wild in the Amazon 
Valley and is exported from Para in 
powdered form only because of a decree 
prohibiting exports in unground form. 
Five plants in Para are engaged in mill- 
ing timbo, all members of the Consorcio 
Agricola Industrial de Timbo, Limitada, 
Belem, Para. Timbo may be cultivated 
only by planting cuttings of the timbo 
plant and only in areas having a climate 
similar to that of the Amazon Valley, 
according to a leading factor in the 
trade. 

Exports of powdered timbo from Para 
declined from 972,524 kilograms in 1938 
to 536,918 in 1939 and to 350,001 for the 
firs; 9 months of 1940. The United 
States, Canada, and France were the 
chief buyers in 1938, but during the first 
9 months of 1940 exports were made to 
the United States in the amount of 
194,164 kilograms; Argentina, 59,300; 
Great Britain, 49,400; Japan, 16,640; and 
southern Brazil, 30,497 kilograms. 

@ French West Africa.—Deposits of nat- 
ural phosphates were discovered some 
years ago in the vicinity of Bourem on 
the banks of the Niger and the product 
is now being mined on a small scale in 
the form of compact blocks. After crush- 
ing and grinding, the material has been 
applied direct to the soil without acidu- 
lation as an experiment, with the hope 
that applications of raw phosphate will 
prove efficacious in cultivation of cotton, 
millet, and peanuts. 

@ Germany. — Restrictions on sales of 
iodine and iodine solutions were removed 
on December 7. 

Since September 16, 1939, the sale of 
iodine by others than pharmacists was 
forbidden, and pharmacists were per- 
mitted to sell it only against prescrip- 
tions. The removal of these restrictions 
indicates that Germany again has a more 
adequate supply of iodine. 

@ Italy.—Calcium cyanamide imports 
into Italy were facilitated by a decree 
published November 8, 1940. It author- 
ized free entry for 32,000 metric tons, all 
to be imported before December 31, 1940. 
Italian imports of calcium cyanamide 
ranged from 30,606 tons in 1937 and 
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13,960 in 1938, half of which was supplied 
by Switzerland and the remainder by 
Germany and Yugoslavia. Particulars of 
the 1939 imports are not available. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ China.—An agreement was signed on 
October 13, 1940, providing for the trans- 
fer by Japanese military authorities to 
the “provincial government” at Canton 
of nine provincial industrial enterprises 
in Canton and vicinity which have been 
under Japanese control since 1938. Sul- 
furic acid and caustic soda works and a 
large fertilizer plant are included among 
the enterprises. While the condition of 
these two establishments is not known, it 
is understood that many of the plants in- 
cluded in the list suffered damage during 
the course of Sino-Japanese hostilities. 
@ Netherlands Indies.—A report by one 
of the divisions of the Volksraad (Parlia- 
ment of the Netherlands Indies) reviews 
the opinions of the different groups in 
that body regarding the need for the 
establishment of basic industries. 

Because it is often asserted that the 
Netherlands Indies is lacking adequate 
capital to develop local industries, special 
emphasis was placed on the claim that 
there is sufficient capital available locally 
to establish such basic enterprises as, 
chemical, metallurgical, and textile in- 
dustries. Different views are expressed 
as to the means to be used by the Govern- 
ment in promoting these industries. 
Thus, some members think it possible for 
the Government to encourage private en- 
terprise and initiative by offering a guar- 
antee for the payment of a maximum of, 
for example, 3 percent interest (presum- 
ably on the invested capital) . 

In the establishment of a local chem- 

ical industry there is special need to 
develop the manufacture of sulfuric acid, 
caustic soda, and ammonia. 
@ Spain.—Exports of pyrites from Spain 
during the first half of 1940 totaled 
517,445 metric tons, of which 183,985 
tons were destined to the United States. 
Particulars of the trade with other coun- 
tries have not been made public by the 
Spanish Government. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Casein imports in November 1940 to- 
taled 788,803 pounds valued at $40,732, 
compared with 5,567,204 pounds, valued 
at $331,046 in November of the preceding 
year. Imports for the 11-month period 
ending in November, however, were much 
heavier than in 1939; the 1940 total be- 
ing 22,329,481 pounds valued at $1,140,- 
432 and the comparable figure for the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, 12,442,900 pounds valued at 
$621,884. 

@ Norway.—Imports of acetone into 
Norway in 1939 increased to 131,624 kilo- 
grams (113,495 kroner) from 95,944 kilo- 
grams (53,279 kroner) in 1938. The 
United States supplied 99,971 kilograms 
(62,247 kroner) of the 1939 total. 

@ Rumania.—Tartaric-acid imports into 
Rumania increased in the period Jan- 
uary—July, 1940, to 145,100 kilograms 
(16,603,000 lei) from 69,600 kilograms 
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(4,460,000 lei) in the comparable 1939 
7-month period. Italy supplied 141,500 
kilograms (16,240,000 lei) of the 1940 
total. 

@ United Kingdom.—The glycerin situ- 
ation in the United Kingdom is being 
carefully watched by the Ministry of 
Supply. An investigation of the uses to 
which glycerin is put has been made and 
users have been advised as to possible 
substitutes, the supply of which has been 
arranged. 











Chemical Specialties 


@ China.—Imports of glue into China 
during the period January-October 1940 
declined in quantity and value to 336,111 
kilograms (163,415 Gold Units) from 
912,296 kilograms (367,383) in the same 
months of the preceding year. Japan 
was the principal supplier; imports from 
that country in the 1940 period amount- 
ing to 311,404 kilograms (146,227 gold 
units), and in the corresponding 1939 
period, 532,381 kilograms (249,052). The 
United States share in the trade in- 
creased in the 1940 10-month period to 
10,848 kilograms (6,569 gold units) from 
2 kilograms (5 gold units) in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. 

@ Germany.—tThe production and distri- 
bution of leather cements used for fasten- 
ing shoe soles was made subject to 
permits of the Reich Chemical Board on 
Dec. 6, 1940. Rubber-benzene and rub- 
ber-gasoline solutions are exempted from 
this regulation. 

Effective February 1, 1940, leather ce- 
ments may be distributed only if labeled 
with the name of the manufacturer, the 
trade name, and permit number. De- 
tailed directions for use must be attached 
to each package, indicating the kind of 
substitute materials with which the ce- 
ment may be used. Exceptions may be 
granted by the Board. 

Restrictions were placed on the man- 
ufacture and sale of floor waxes by the 
Reich Chemical Board, effective Dec. 
15, 1940. Floor waxes of all types 
may be branded as such only if they are 
water-free and meet certain other re- 
quirements with respect to minimum con- 
tents. For example, solid waxes must 
have a minimum of 20 percent wax or 
waxy carbohydrates and a minimum of 
65 percent of organic solvents, while 
liquid waxes must consist of at least 10 
percent wax or waxy carbohydrates and 
a minimum of 80 percent of organic sol- 
vents. “Wax emulsions” or other indi- 
cations of a wax content in a floor polish 
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may be used only on the containers of 
such semisolid and liquid types of floor 
polishes as contain water and have at 
least 18 and 10 percent, respectively, of 
Waxes or waxy carbohydrates. 


Coal 


@ Colombia.—The Administrative Coun- 
cil of the National Railways (El Consejo 
Administrativo de los Ferrocarriles Na- 
cionales) has been authorized by the 
Government to construct, at the Port of 
Buenaventura, the necessary works for 
exporting coal. The Council will cover 
the cost with ordinary funds of the dif- 
ferent organizations under its charge or 
by means of a special loan. Upon com- 
pletion, the handling charges that may be 
collected would be allocated to the amor- 
tization of any credits contracted in meet- 
ing construction expenses. The Admin- 
istrative Council of the National Railways 
is also authorized to acquire and install 
in Cali a plant for producing coal briquets 
for export. 

Electrical Machinery and Equip- 

ment 

@ Exports of electrical equipment during 
November were valued at $11,978,950, 
compared with $11,969,800 in October 
1940 and $10,550,753 in November 1939, 
according to preliminary data. 

Foreign shipments for the first 11 
months of 1940 totaled $128,051,584 com- 
pared with $101,095,872 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1939, an increase of 
26.7 percent. 

Exports of radio equipment during No- 
vember totaled $2,136,538, compared with 
$1,891,812 for the month previous, with 
all classifications in the group indicating 
increases. 

Foreign markets for telephone equip- 
ment, including telephone instruments 
and other telephone equipment and parts 
during November took 7.9 percent less 
than October, shipments decreasing in 
value from $425,462 to $391,736. 

Rubber-covered wire exports in No- 
vember were valued at $175,568, com- 
pared with $144,735 in October, the low 
for the year. Other insulated copper 
wire shipments to foreign markets were 
valued at $468,860, 1.7 percent under the 
previous month total of $477,196. 

Exports of motors, one-third horse- 
power and under, were valued at $258,- 
574, the peak month of the year for this 
item, and an increase of 220 percent over 
the October 1940 total of $80,578. 

The value of household refrigerators 
exported during November reached 
$704,010, which was approximately 3 per- 
cent above the average monthly ship- 
ments for the year and 19 percent above 
the October 1940 total of $590,287. No- 
vember exports of commercial refriger- 
ators, up to 1 ton, were valued at $124,261, 
8 percent above the October total of 
$115,086. Exports of electric refrigerator 
parts were valued at $441,852 in Novem- 
ber, compared with $307,276 in October, 
an increase of 43 percent. 

Exports of electric interior lighting 
fixtures and parts to foreign buyers to- 
taled $265,770, the crest for the year in 
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this classification, and an increase of 24 
percent over the preceding month total 
of $214,868. 

Batteries and Flashlights 


@ Italy Domestic demand for flashlight 
bulbs has reached an approximate level 
of 18,000,000 bulbs per annum as a direct 
result of the black-outs, according to 
estimates. Pre-war consumption of bulbs 
was estimated at 4,000,000 per annum, of 
which the major part was imported from 
Germany. Increased domestic produc- 
tion and imports have not been adequate 
to supply the current demand. It is 
understood that bulb producers are grad- 
ually transforming plants to adjust pro- 
duction more closely to the current de- 
mand for more flashlight and less regular 
electric bulbs. 


Electric Lighting 

@ Germany.—The use of ultraviolet light 
for the detection of forged banknotes and 
postage stamps and for the examination 
of crude oil, jewelry, and paintings, no 
longer requires special laboratories with 
elaborate equipment. A portable ultra- 
violet light set, no larger than a portable 
typewriter, called the “Ultravisor” has 
recently been developed and put on 
the market in Germany. It operates on 
direct or alternating current and in any 
position. 

Two pictures are available upon a loan 

basis upon application to the Electrical 
Division. 
@ Japan.—Exports of lamps to the United 
States in October were valued at $115,026, 
representing an increase of 19 percent 
over September’s exports, reported at 
$93,179. With the exception of July ex- 
ports ($152,268) , shipments to the United 
States in October were the largest re- 
ported for 1940. 

Details of Japan’s exports of electric 
bulbs to the United States in October are 
shown in the following table: 





| Number | Value 


Origin and type 








METAL 

Tokyo: | 
Christmas 1, 969, 600 | $16, 021 
Flashlight = 260, 000 | 1,016 
ES aaa ‘ 420 | 89 

Yokohama: 

Miniature % inch: | 
ET 430, 000 | 2, 255 
Christmas tree..........| 5,311,677 | 46, 558 
Candelabra, 4% inch : 862, 609 11,619 
Intermediate, 3% inch . R38, 900 | 11, 594 
Edison, 1 inch... -_.-. 131, 830 | 3, 379 

Keijo: | 
Miniature 2, 598, 800 | 19, 186 
Intermediate _- oh 132, 000 | 2, 035 
Candelabra_ - - a ----| 100, 000 | 1, 273 

ead oa Ee 

| 115, 025 


| | 12, 635, 836 





Exports of lamp bases and brass nipples 
from the Nagoya district to the United 
States in September were as follows: 





| 
Number | 





Lamp bases and equipment | (in dozens) | Value 
Decorated porcelain __-_-- y 587 | $3, 285 
Plain porcelain._._......-- | 21 | 67 
Decorated ear’ ‘\en- - - - Ses 2, 888 | 5, 302 
OS ee 12 | 18 
elt te EL RS, 8 | 293 169 

aa h, 3, 801 8, 981 
Brass nipples for lamp bases } 352 | 33 
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Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


@ Philippine Islands—There were no 
price changes in American or Baguio 
fruits and vegetables in December, 
Stocks of American fruit are ample, and 
the demand is strong. No American 
vegetables except potatoes, onions, ce]- 
ery, and lettuce are on the market. 
Stocks of these items are adequate, ang 
the demand is good. No stocks of Aus- 
tralian, Chinese, or Japanese fruits or 
vegetables are reported. Baguio fruits 
and vegetables are considered first qual. 
ity, and in abundance, with prices very 
low. 
Coffee and Cocoa 


@ Brazil—tThe situation in the Bahia 
cocoa market during November pre. 
sented a striking contrast to the depress. 
ing conditions prevailing up to October— 
when export prices were low, trade stag- 
nant, storage facilities overcrowded with 
stock (disposal of which was a mater of 
doubt), and negotiations were in prog. 
ress to obtain a Federal loan of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 for tiding the industry 
over its difficulties. In October an im. 
provement began which was accelerated 
during November to the extent that out- 
ward movement from the ports of Ba- 
hia and Ilheos in that month reached a 
record total of 446,932 bags. The cause 
of the improvement during the latter 
month was a rise in prices in the United 
States market, which took 440,500 bags 
of the total 446,932 shipped and is now 
the only large market for cocoa accessible 
to Bahia exporters. 

The total of the current crop is vari- 
ously estimated between 1,900,000 and 
slightly over 2,000,000 bags. Shipments 
from May, the beginning of the crop 
year, through November totaled 1,228,909 
bags, but one of the leading exporters 
estimates that sales have accounted for 
1,430,000 bags. This figure, the only one 
available on total sales, does not have 
tabulated substantiation; if it is war- 
ranted, there are still from 470,000 to 
570,000 bags to be disposed of. 


Exports of Cocoa Beans from State of 











Bahia 
November 
County of destination sa ee 
1939 1940 
Bags! | Bags! 
United States 61, 000 2 440, 500 
Argentina &, 567 4, 900 
Uruguay . 1, 000 300 
Colombia 925 400 
South Africa | 334 | 4i7 | 
Brazil (other States) | 1, 713 415 
Other. 85, 650 | ~aae 
TeGh.«. 159, 189 | 





! Bags of 60 kilograms. 
2? New York, 245,150; Philadelphia, 114,000; Boston, 
78,850; San Francisco, 2,500. 


Movement of cocoa stocks at Bahia dur- 


446,982 


ing November 1940 (with the comparable | 


1939 figures shown in parentheses) was 
as follows (in bags): Arrivals, 398,319 
(163,757); exports, 446,932 (159,189); 
stocks, 270,194 (98,118). ‘(American Con- 
sulate, Bahia.) 


™@ Ecuador—No reliable estimates of 
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able, the best index being data on ar- 
rivals at Guayaquil, through which ahout 
95 percent of the cocoa flows. These 
figures, given in quintals of 101.4 pounds 
each, and with the comparable 1939 quan- 
tity shown in parentheses, were as fol- 
lows: November 1-30, 23,583 (9,223) ; 
January 1—-November 30, 195,347 (270,- 

35). 

' There is no uniformity in stocks of 
cocoa in Guayaquil, but they are generally 
insignificant. Shipments are made as 
promptly as possible. The delay between 
arrival at Guayaquil and delivery to 
lighters for export is normally about 5 
days. Internal consumption is estimated 
at less than 5 percent. By adding 10 per- 
cent to arrivals at Guayaquil, a figure 
reasonably representing the total produc- 
tion of Ecuador is derived. This 10 per- 
cent may be considered as covering in- 
ternal consumption, shrinkage, and ex- 
ports through other ports. 

November is one of the few months 
when prices in Ecuador for all grades of 
cocoa are about the same, since there is 
little distinction in quality during this 
season. The average local market price 
in November was 80 sucres per quintal, 
and the average export quotation $6.820 
(United States currency). 

At the end of December and in Jan- 

uary, the so-called “Cosecha de Navidad” 
(Christmas crop) is harvested, prospects 
for which are favorable, a larger crop 
than that of 1939 being expected. The 
main (summer) crop is harvested from 
March to June, but it is too early to fore- 
cast its yield for 1941. (American Con- 
sulate General, Guayaquil.) 
@ Venezuela—The coffee situation in 
Venezuela has not shown important de- 
velopments for the past 6 or 7 weeks. 
The crop is being harvested, and is only 
now (December 23, 1940) really in full 
harvesting stage. Some workmen have 
been returning to the flelds because of 
the new crop, but not enough to make up 
for the amount of labor that left some 
time ago for the larger cities, and, be- 
cause of the smallness of the present 
crop, it is not expected that many work- 
men will return. 

Coffee exports in October totaled 29,- 
163 bags, of 60 kilograms each (28,860 
to United States, and 303 to Japan). 
The port of Maracaibo accounted for 
22,901 bags; Puerto Cabello, 4,697; La 
Guira, 1,233; Carupano, about 350. Pre- 
liminary figures for November shipments 
to the United States were 82,385 bags. 

Coffee on hand, to date, amounts to a 
little more than 364,000 bags, of 60 kilo- 
grams each. (American Consulate, 
Caracas.) 


Dairy Products 


@ Denmark.—A Government decree, ef- 
fective November 21, 1940, forbids the 
production of cheese containing 30 per- 
cent or more of fat, calculated on the 
basis of dry matter, and the sale of 
cream containing 20 percent or more of 
fat. These restrictions effect the bulk 
of cheese sold in this market, as no less 
than 95 percent of all cheese produced 
in Denmark has a fatty content of from 
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40 percent and upward, reckoned on the 
basis of dry matter. Besides forcing the 
Danish population to change to cheese 
that they consider poor in quality, the 
new restrictions will exclude from this 
market whipped cream, including the 
popular Danish cream cakes. 


These measures are for the purpose of 
safeguarding the domestic consumption 
of milk and butter, and increasing ex- 
ports of butter, which seems to indicate 
that the rationing of butter consump- 
tion, introduced in November, has not 
been considered sufficient, alone, to ac- 
complish these purposes. 


Milk production at the beginning of 
December 1940 was estimated to be about 
25 to 30 percent lower than a year pre- 
vious, and butter production from 30 
to 35 percent below last year’s level. Al- 
though production of these two com- 
modities has remained fairly steady dur- 
ing recent weeks, a further reduction is 
expected later on, in view of the neces- 
sity of reducing cattle production to 
conform to the badly reduced feeding 
possibilities. 

It is hoped that restrictions placed on 
local consumption of butter and cream 
will prove sufficient to increase exports 
of butter to Germany to the extent to 
which the Danes have had to contract, 
so that further reductions of home con- 
sumption of these vitally important 
products can be avoided. 


@ Philippine Islands—The demand for 
all types of canned milk was weaker dur- 
ing December, luxury items such as cream 
being the only varieties to respond to sea- 
sonal buying. Prices remained un- 
changed, with the exception of Japanese 
evaporated milk, which fluctuated be- 
tween $2.80 and $3.25. 


Sales of Japanese canned milk are re- 
ported to have decreased, owing to the 
attempted price increase. Stocks are 
adequate. Preliminary December ar- 
rivals were: Condensed milk, United 
States 18,000 cases, Cuba 3,000; evapor- 
ated, United States 62,000, Japan 500; 
sterilized, United States 600; powdered, 
United States 34,000 pounds. 


Fruits 


@ Guatemala—A severe windstorm on 
December 25, 1940, almost completely 
flattened the banana plantations on the 
northern coast of Guatemala, in the vi- 
cinity of Bananera, and the Atlantic 
plantations were, temporarily, almost 
entirely destroyed. 

A few months ago a similar storm de- 
stroyed Pacific-coast plantations at Ti- 
quisate, with a loss there of about 
3,500,000 stems. Since the new trees in 
the Tiquisate area will not recommence 
to bear fruit in commercial quantities 
until February, shipments of bananas 
from Guatemala must for the moment 
be substantially suspended, and the 
needs of the markets in the United States 
and elsewhere be met from other Central 
American and West Indies properties. 
(American Consulate General, Guate- 
mala.) 
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Grain and Products 


@ Philippine Islands—The wheat-fiour 
market is adjusting itself to normal 
stocks and higher prices. This market 
was subject to unusual conditions 
throughout the year as a result of over- 
stocking, speculation by retailers and 
consumers, smaller arrivals than antici- 
pated, and a consistent price-increasing 
trend. The situation at the end of the 
year was: Stocks normal, consumption 
normal, but demand decreasing for No. 1 
grades in favor of cheaper grades, and a 
tendency toward price increases for all 
grades. 

The trend in substituting cheaper 
grades of wheat flour for No. 1 grade is 
chiefly apparent in the Provinces. Ar- 
rival statistics for December are not yet 
available, but imports are estimated at a 
substantial volume for No. 1 grades, and 
fair only for cheaper grades. Indent 
orders were large during the first 2 weeks 
of December but decreased substantially 
in the last 2 weeks. Imports for the year 
are expected to be approximately 1,000,- 
000 bags below the previous year. 


Meat and Products 


@ France—A Ministerial Order, dated 
October 29, 1940, created a National Meat 
Bureau to control the market for all kinds 
of meats, the Bureau’s decisions being 
compulsory for all producers, wholesalers, 
merchants, commission agents, and re- 
tailers. 

The processing and sale of livestock, 
meats, and their products are permitted 
only to persons possessing professional 
cards obtained from the Government 
Commissary. 

Under normal conditions, holders of 
the professional card may buy from the 
producers, but the sale of cattle and meat 
can be forbidden outside of regular mar- 
kets and fairs. 


Vegetables and Products 


@ Mezico.—tThe following quantities of 
fresh vegetables from the West Coast of 
Mexico passed through the port of No- 
gales to the United States from the be- 
ginning of the present season to 
December 15, 1940, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1939: 





Beginning of season to 














Dec. 15— 
Item 
1939 1940 
Pounds Pounds 
ao ee mmcdces 2, 359, 738 2, 049, 555 
Greek peppete:...........~.5- 20, 974 100, 566 
< SROees nt MER ena 2, 380, 712 2, 150, 121 








So far this season, only a small de- 
mand has existed in the United States 
for Mexican-grown tomatoes, and most of 
the late shipments have resulted in slight 
losses to the shippers. Consumption of 
tomatoes has declined, as the result of 
cold waves, since fewer tomatoes are con- 
sumed in severe weather. In normal 
years, most of the small-sized tomatoes 
exported from the west coast of Mexico 





saben en tnditiae ee dae en antes Tica 
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are shipped in bond through the United 
States to Canadian markets, as tomatoes 
are quartered in that country for table 
use, and small sizes are more desirable. 
However, the Canadian demand has failed 
to materialize so far this season, and 
most of the small sizes shipped have re- 
mained unsold on the tracks. Accord- 
ing to local vegetable operators, this con- 
dition is due principally to the recent 
exceedingly cold weather and to unsettled 
conditions in Canada. 

All of the green peppers exported from 
the west coast of Mexico are marketed 
in the United States, and all such ship- 
ments made during the present season 
have commanded excellent prices, rang- 
ing from 8 to 12 cents per pound, f. o. b. 
the American markets. Because of the 
strong demand in the United States for 
Mexican-grown peppers, shipments of 
this commodity are expected to increase 
rapidly in the future and to hold a high 
level for some time. All indications are 
that operators in the west coast district 
who are holding peppers will have a very 
prosperous season, as many carloads will 
be available in the growing district for 
future shipments. (American Consulate, 
Nogales.) 


@ Canada.—Special sales of mink and sil- 
ver-fox furs were held by the Canadian 
Fur Auction Sales Co., Ltd., Montreal, on 
November 27 and December 16, 1940. 
About 3,000 silver-fox skins, or 77 percent 
of the offering, were sold at the November 
27 sale and 12,492 skins, or 91 percent of 
the offering, at the December 16 auction. 
The average price realized for silver-fox 
pelts at the December 16 sale was $22.36 
each (compared with $14.54 at the No- 
vember 27 sale); selected full silver ad- 
vanced 25 percent to an average of $37.33 
for 822 skins ($28.01 each for 141 skins 
in November), and regular one-half to 
three-fourths silver were 53 percent 
higher at an average of $23.82 each for 
1,024 skins (against $19.53 each for 219 
skins in November). Sales of mink pelts 
on December 16 included 33,763 “ranch” 
mink (or 80 percent of the offering) and 
730 “wild” mink (the total offering) ,com- 
pared with 15,205 ranch and 1,236 wild 
mink skins at the November 27 sale. 
Prices realized for both ranch and wild 
mink at the December 1940 sale were 
unchanged from those realized on No- 
vember 27, when prices of ranch mink 
were 50 percent higher than on December 
12, 1939. 

A special mink and silver-fox fur sale 
was held on December 5, 1940, by Little 
Brothers Fur Sales Agency, Ltd., Van- 
couver. Approximately 80 percent of the 
500 silver-fox skins offered were sold at 
prices said to have been 20 percent higher 
than those realized on August 10, 1939. 
Approximately 85 percent of the 14,000 
mink skins offered at this auction were 
sold. The highest grade mink skins 
brought an average of $19 to $21, an 
advance of 15 to 20 percent over prices 
for this grade in the latter part of 1939. 
The mink skins offered were from ranches 
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in British Columia, the Yukon, and 
Alaska. 


Glass and Products 


@ Java.—The strictly limited production 
of silica, soda and lime, essentials for the 
manufacture of glass, has forced local 
factories to use broken glass as the basic 
material for their product. It is stated 
that no enlargement of the Netherlands 
Indies glass industry may be expected 
until the output of these three essentials 
has been substantially increased and until 
a suitable factory site has been found 
near the source of these supplies. An 
additional factor that handicaps the ex- 
tension of the industry is the scope of the 
local market. In consequence of the lack 
of facilities for making glass in these 
islands and the impossibility of importing 
it from customary sources in Europe, a 
growing demand for American glass has 
become apparent. 

Details of imports in 1939 and the first 
8 months of 1940 follow: 


Value of Imports Into Java and Ma- 
doera—Glass and Glass Products * 





Eight 











By country of origin or type of glass | 1939 | months, 
| 1940 
ORIGIN 
Germany .--. , $237,795 | $54, 231 
Belgium and Luxemborg 81,132 | 138,897 
Japan... _. ..--| 283,714 | 141,417 
Manchuria, or the Port of Dairen 23, 825 6, 153 
Netherlands 3 . 424,126 | 520, 962 
Great Britain 6, 254 5, 998 
Singapore. 7, 983 | 0 
China ay 110,642 | 236, 430 
United States 24, 591 23, 035 
Hong Kong 7, 375 oo 
Hungary 49, 154 23, 305 
Other countries. _. 18, 490 20, 979 
SEs Santee 4 225, 079 |1, 171, 405 
TYPE 
Common window glass, 24% milli- 

meters thick or less 131, 789 98, 774 
Common window glass, over 2% 

millimeters thick é 61, 026 58, 907 
Plate glass. __. . 38, 137 32, 222 
Mirror glass, silvered, unframed__. 33, 864 35, 875 
Water glasses, uncolored, not in sets, 

Chinese or Japanese___- 62, 159 27, 874 
Bottles, ordinary - 203, 026 303, 707 
Stoppered bottles, Japanese or Chi- 

nese 35, 385 12, 108 
Electric bulbs for flashlights ; 99, 820 38, 788 
Electric bulbs for automobiles___ 22, 200 15, 064 
Electric bulbs: lamps for ordinary 

lighting 537, 672 548, 086 

1 Values in United States dollars, which have been 
converted from gulden at the following rates: 1939, 


$0.5334; first 8 months 1940, $0.5311. 


Iron and Steel 


@ U.S.S.R.—In industrializing the Kola 
Peninsula, difficulties have been encoun- 
tered in obtaining an adequate supply of 
iron ore for the creation of a steel in- 
dustry in that region. Geological ex- 
ploration in 1933 discovered a promising 
deposit at Kovdorozero in the south- 
western part of the peninsula which was 
further examined in 1934. The deposit 
proved to be 50 percent iron ore with 
only traces of sulphur. 


Large Ore Body Indicated 


Magnetometric tests indicated a large 
ore body, even larger than that at Mag- 
nitogorsk; the compass needle of an air- 
plane flying over this section is seriously 
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deflected over a large area. A large 
geological expedition was assigned the 
task of mapping the deposit, and has 
already set up living quarters, a bakery 
and restaurant, a laboratory and store. 
house in the vicinity. By January 1, 
1941, it was expected that 15,000,000 
metric tons of ore would be blocked out, 
and an additional 80,000,000 tons in the 
first quarter of 1941. Some 400 tons of 
ore from 15 or more drill holes are to 
be tested. Meanwhile a search for lime- 
stone and refractory materials is being 
made on the Peninsula. By the end of 
1941 industrial exploitation of the de. 
posit should be in full swing. 


Rail Facilities Under Construction 


By April 1, 1941, the 130-kilometer 
railroad from Pinozero on the Kirov rai]- 
road to Kovdorozero will be completed; 
all goods, machines, and other equipment 
needed are now being transported to the 
site by trucks. As yet only 5 drills are 
set up at the mines, but even they are 
not in working order. Deliveries of 
equipment have been delayed, and must 
be speeded up it is stated. If the drilling 
and drifting program is to be carried 
out, workers are also needed; prospecting 
must be better organized, dissensions be- 
tween the various agencies involved must 
be settled, and many details of metal- 
lurgical processes decided. 


Steel Industry Making Progress at 
Amurstal 


The new iron and steel plant at Kom- 
somolsk-on-Amur, the Amurstal, is ex- 
pected to begin production in the near 
future. The plant there is designed to 
supply all local demands for rolled ma- 
terials, rails sheets, girders and roofing 
sheets. The first units to begin opera- 





tion consist of 2 open-hearth furnaces, | 


two trains of rolls for sheets, a gas com- 
pressor and pumping station, and me- 
chanical and boiler shops and foundry; 
an electro-thermal station will provide 
current and heat, and a reservoir will be 
constructed for the water supply. A to- 
tal of 110,000,000 rubles has been as- 
signed for the foregoing equipment, and 
current year operations. During the 
past 4 years the plant site has been 
cleared, most of the foundations sunk, 
factory sidings laid, some of the steel for 
buildings has been erected, and workers’ 
quarters have been built. The whole 
project is scheduled to be completed un- 
der pressure. 

There is no shortage of trained men at 
Amurstal, though many of the personnel 
would benefit from more experience. 
There is a considerable supply of exca- 
vators, ditch-diggers, railroad derricks, 
trucks, and narrow-gauge locomotives 
available, as well as electric power and 
compressed air facilities. This equip- 
ment is not being used to capacity, how- 
ever. Recent shipments of materials 
have arrived with fair regularity, but 
occasionally there is a shortage of small 
but important parts, which holds up 
completion of certain buildings. Steps 
have been taken to develop supplies of 
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| necessary materials locally, but the trust 


responsible has made little progress. 
The chief factor in delay is the lack of 
system and agreement between the Com- 
missariats for construction. Too much 
time and money have been spent on en- 
terprises of temporary value only, such 
as the local cement mill and workshops, 
which are much larger than required. 
The different buildings are in varying 
stages of completion, and vital structures 
such as the electric power station and 


| water reservoir have been neglected. 


The solution of most of the difficulties, 


| itis stated, would be the adoption of high- 


speed methods of construction, which, 
though planned, have not as yet been put 
into effect. As a result, only a few of 
the units have been completed, and sev- 
eral will need to be rebuilt. Too many 
changes are made in the original plans, it 
is said, which necessitate corresponding 
changes in the buildings themselves. In 
fact, there is still no plan for the general 
lay-out of the plant, and as a result, no 
scheme for permanent railroad trackage 
can be put into effect. And finally, no 
provision has been made for permanent 
housing for the workers, although 3,000,- 
000 rubles have been assigned for prelim- 
inary work. 

Yet, all in all, the Amurstal undertak- 
ing is a tremendous project, which is ris- 
ing where only a short time ago the dense 
taiga covered the whole site. Its impor- 
tance to the district it is to serve makes 
it imperative that construction should be 
executed as quickly as possble, so that 
operation may start on schedule. 


Metallurgical Plant Planned in 
Transcaucasus 


A commission has been appointed by 
the Commissariat for ferrous metallurgy 


' tochoose a site for an iron and steel plant 


near Tbilisi in the Transcaucasus. Con- 
struction is scheduled to begin in 1941. 
The plant will operate on a continuous 
cycle, using ore from the mine at Dash- 
kesan, and coal from Tkvibuli and Tkvar- 
cheli. At the ore mine a washery and a 
new shaft, of 750,000-ton annual capacity, 


‘ will be built; the coal mine will be ex- 


panded to produce 650,000 tons a year. 
To maintain a continuous supply of ore 
and coal a short railroad, 46 kilometers, 
will be built from the Dashkesan mine 
to Kirovabad. This plant is intended to 
supply iron and steel for all purposes in 
Transcaucasia, including cast iron for 
the new pipe and tube mill now building 
near Baku. (Moscow Industriya, Sep- 
tember 20, 1940.) 


Leather and Products 


Finished Products 


@ Cuba.—Although modified somewhat 
by the generally poor business condi- 
tions prevailing throughout the Island 
in 1940, imports of footwear continued 
at the higher levels established in the 
Preceding year. Virtually all imports 
come from the United States. Well 
aware of the established consumer pref- 
erence for American footwear, Cuban 
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dealers have been taking advantage of 
the opportunity to obtain prompt deliv- 
eries on larger purchases at prices only 
slightly above those for which domestic 
products are offered. American sup- 
pliers have been able to increase sales 
in competition with the usually cheaper 
Cuban-made shoes, owing to the con- 
tinued disorganized state of the local in- 
dustry and particularly the latter’s ina- 
bility to take advantage of the situation 
resulting from rising leather prices. A 
very large portion of the domestic shoe 
production continues to be in the hands 
of numerous small and part-time oper- 
ators without adequate working capital 
or credit facilities. Consequently, de- 
spite an obvious upward trend in leather 
prices, purchases of leather and other 
materials from local jobbers are neces- 
sarily on a hand-to-mouth basis and are 
frequently financed entirely by the pros- 
pective retailer of the finished product. 
(American Consulate, Habana.) 

@ Paraguay.—A very limited market for 
foreign footwear exists in Paraguay. 
Official data show no imports from the 
United States during recent years. 
Twelve factories in Paraguay produce 
leather footwear; 2 of these are equipped 
with American machinery. Lasts are 
imported from Argentina. Only about 
10 percent of the 1,000,000 population are 
regular consumers of leather footwear. 
Protective import duties are very largely 
responsible for the limited shoe impor- 
tations. 

@ Switzerland—Shoe purchases are now 
rationed in Switzerland; each holder of a 
textile ration being entitled to purchase 
1 pair of shoes during the validity of the 
card, exceptions being made for workmen 
in industries in which shoes are subject 
to hard wear. Supplementary coupons 
are also issued in case of accidental losses. 
House shoes and slippers, dancing slip- 
pers, wooden shoes, and certain sport 
footwear are not subject to the ration- 
ing system. Normally consumption of 
leather shoes in Switzerland averaged 142 
pairs per person, annually, which is 
slightly less than the present ration quota. 
Nevertheless, the rationing of shoes is 
considered a severe blow to the local shoe 
industry and trade. It is pointed out that 
shoe styles in particular will be adversely 
affected by the present restrictions. 


Leather 


@ Canada.—Leather production in Can- 
ada was valued at $25,584,972 during 1939, 
the highest, with the exception of 1937, 
since 1929. Leather was produced in 84 
tanneries employing 4,312 workers who 
received $4,688,836 in salaries and wages 
in 1939. The principal types of leather 
produced were sole, cattle and horse up- 
pers, calf upper, patents, and glove, the 
combined value of which amounted to 
almost 80 percent of the total value of all 
leather produced. It is of interest to 
note that the output of the principal types 
of leather were substantially larger in 
both quantity and value during 1939 than 
in the preceding year. Of the 84 tan- 
neries from which data were obtained for 
1939, 32 were in Ontario and accounted 
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for almost 90 percent of the value of the 
entire output, and 30 in Quebec, the latter 
accounting for but 8 percent. Leather 
imports into Canada in 1939 were valued 
at $3,218,396 and exports totaled $6,- 
855,832. 

Cuba.—Increased demand has resulted 

in improved output of leather by Cuban 
tanneries, but production continues to 
be very largely confined to the heavier 
varieties such as sole and side uppers. 
Patent leather is now being made locally, 
the quality of the product being con- 
sidered fair to good, and is being favor- 
ably received, particularly since the price 
is about 20 to 30 percent lower than for 
the American patent. Efforts have been 
noted on the part of Uruguayan ex- 
porters to establish their patent leathers 
in this market, but only moderate sales 
have thus far been made. Importers ad- 
vise that domestic leathers are now com- 
peting more favorably with the imported 
products, and that the price advantage 
favoring the latter is aiding in obtaining 
a wider distribution for them. (American 
Consulate, Habana.) 
@ France—A recent decree created a 
General Organization Committee for the 
leather industry, to be composed of a 
General Director and four directors, one 
each for the following branches: hides 
and skins, tanning, shoe, and other 
leather manufacturers. The General 
Director has the same powers as those 
granted to the heads of other industry 
committee heads created in accordance 
with the law of August 16, 1940, institut- 
ing directed economy; he will also act as 
arbiter for directors of the four branches 
of industry. Distribution of goods will be 
controlled by the Leather Section in the 
Office for the Distribution of Industrial 
Products. 


Leather Raw Materials 


@ India.—The market for hides and skins 
was dull throughout the third quarter, but 
in the last few days of the period, a strong 
upward trend developed which continued 
and strengthened in October and early 
November; prices rising materially in 
most lines. American buying was active, 
with heavy Daccas still in strong de- 
mand. Local circles attributed this de- 
velopment not only to better business con- 
ditions in the United States, but also to 
rapid development of the military pre- 
paredness program. Supplies of Indian 
hides and skins are currently considerably 
depleted, owing to the large volume of 
business which has been transacted re- 
cently. Dealers with stocks are tending 
to hold for better prices and the market 
in general is oversold, but the situation 
is expected to ease in the near future. 
No long-range difficulty regarding sup- 
plies of items of interest to American 
buyers is anticipated. The trade expects 
that in 6 weeks, at the most, ample 
supplies will again be available. 

@ Peru.—Production of hides and skins 
during the month of November amounted 
to approximately 21,000 cattle hides, 
122,000 sheepskins, and 45,000 goatskins 
according to estimates. Cattle-hide ex- 
ports totaled only 6,595 pieces, of which 
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4,680 were dry salted, 1,645 wet salted, 
and 270 dry sweet. The United States 
took 60 percent of these shipments; 
the United Kingdom took the balance. 
Sheepskin exports dwindled to only 518 
pieces, while goat and kid skins amounted 
to 48,520. In both cases all shipments 
went to the United States. Stocks at the 
end of November were estimated at 26,500 
cattle hides, 1,294,780 sheepskins, and 
45,880 goatskins. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Lima.) 

@ Union of South Africa—Larger quan- 
tities of merinos and coarse wooled sheep- 
skins arrived on the market during Oc- 
tober than in the preceding month, as 
well as increased supplies of Angoras and 
cattle hides. Arrivals of glovers and 
goatskins, on the other hand, were some- 
what less plentiful than in September. 
The market for sheepskins during the 
latter half of the month recorded grad- 
ual improvement; values at the closing 
sale for period were very firm. All other 
classes firmed, particularly light glovers 
which advanced 3 pence per skin. Hides 
improved from 44d. to 54d. per pound over 
September prices, and goatskins ad- 
vanced an average of %d. per pound. 


Lumber and Products 


@ United States exports of hardwood and 
softwood lumber (including boards, 
planks, scantlings, flooring, sawed timber, 
sawn railroad ties, and box shooks), and 
logs and hewn railroad ties for the first 
11 months of 1940 totaled 995,060 M 
board feet compared with 1,147,509 M 
feet for the same period of 1939, a de- 
cline of 13 percent. 

Of the 1940 total, sawed material (in- 
cluding sawn railroad ties and box 
shooks) accounted for 912,931 M board 
feet compared with 1,019,325 M feet dur- 
ing the 1939 period, a decrease of 10 per- 
cent. On the same basis of comparison, 
exports of logs and hewn timber (in- 
cluding hewn railroad ties) totaled 82,129 
M feet against 128,184 M feet, a decrease 
of 36 percent. 

In the following paragraphs the 
amounts given cover the first 11 months 
of 1940. For comparative purposes the 
figures covering the first 11 months of 
1939 are in parentheses. 

Sawn softwood (excluding railroad ties 
and box shooks) totaled 669,043 M feet 
(731,577). The sawn softwood group con- 
sisted principally of Douglas fir, Southern 
pine, spruce, white, ponderosa and sugar 
pine, redwood, cedar, and cypress. Of 
these species spruce, cedar and cypress 
showed gains. Sawn hardwoods (includ- 
ing flooring and excluding railroad ties 
and box shooks) totaled 140,840 M feet 
(239,439). Softwood log exports totaled 
51,690 M feet (92,478). Hardwood log ex- 
ports totaled 17,024 M (20,375). Hewn 
railroad ties totaled 13,415 M board feet 
(15,331); sawn railroad ties, 21,123 M 
feet (18,933); and box shooks 81,925 M 
feet (29,466). 

Total imports of hardwood and soft- 
wood logs and lumber (including cabinet 
woods, sawn railroad ties, box shooks and 
empty packing cases) for the first 11 
months of 1940 totaled 860,444 M feet 
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(881,321), a loss of 2 percent. In this 
amount, logs (hardwood and softwood) 
accounted for 191,636 M feet (216,291); 
softwood lumber, 549,651 M feet (562,- 
980); and hardwood lumber and sawed 
cabinet woods 105,494 M feet (92,207). 


In the softwood lumber group, spruce 
was the most important species imported, 
totaled 266,955 M feet (266,682). 


A number of important changes have 
been made in Export and Import Sched- 
ules (United States) covering logs, lum- 
ber, and allied products. These changes 
will appear in the new 1941 printed 
schedules of “Statistical Classification of 
Domestic Commodities Exported from the 
United States—Schedule B,” which will 
be available after February 1, 1941, and 
“Statistical Classification of Imports into 
the United States—Schedule A,” which 
will be available about March 15, 1941. 
In the meantime exporters and importers 
may obtain detailed information as to 
changes in commodity numbers, as well 
as revisions of classifications themselves 
from the District Offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Of interest in particular to exporters 
are the following new classifications: 
Ponderosa pine lumber is shown sepa- 
rately from white pine; tight staves are 
segregated to show “new” and “used” 
staves exported; tight empty barrels are 
segregated to show “new” and “used” 
barrels separately; new classifications 
have been established showing separately 
exports of venetian-blind slats, venetian 
blinds, and sash and blinds. 


Changes in the import schedule are 

concerned primarily with new commodity 
numbers and changes in terminology. 
@ Spain.—Briar wood, which until re- 
cently has been obtainable principally 
from France, is now being produced in 
larger quantities in Spain. With prices 
comparatively high and demand strong, 
production is being increased. 

During the month of October exports 
of briar wood from the Barcelona dis- 
trict amounted to 21,759 pounds, valued 
at $4,459; the invoice price amounting to 
approximately 20 cents per pound. Dur- 
ing November, 68,763 pounds were ex- 
ported, valued at $11,275; the price in 
this instance being approximately 16 
cents per pound. It is believed that in- 
creased American demand will continue 
to stimulate Spanish production. 





The Industrial Reference Service 
section covering 


FOREST 
PRODUCTS 


supplies businessmen with basic 
information in both the foreign 
and domestic fields. Subscrip- 
tions are $1.00 per year. Sample 
copies will be mailed upon request 
to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ Germany.—An Institute for Agricul- 
tural Labor Science was recently founded 
at Breslau, which will investigate among 
other things the possibility of a thorough 
mechanization of agriculture, not only 
in Germany but also in the Protectorate, 
the German-occupied section of Poland, 
and the countries of southeastern 
Europe. 

@ Peru.—The market for industrial ma- 
chinery in Peru remained steady during 
1940. Depreciation of the Peruvian go} 
increased the cost of imported machin. 
ery, but other imported goods were 
likewise dearer, and this, together with 
tariff increases on certain items stimu- 
lated domestic production. Many fac- 
tories were operating at capacity and 
there were expansions or new enterprises 
in such lines as building materials, ce. 
ment, textiles, nails, toys, lumber, phar- 
maceutical preparations, and paints, 
Credit from the Industrial Bank pro- 
vided further assistance to local manu- 
facturers. As of June 30, 1940, 216 loans 
totaling 8,800,000 soles were outstanding, 
compared with 7,700,000 a year earlier, 
A considerable portion of these loans 
was for the purchase of machinery and 
implements. The Industrial Bank is re- 
ported to be backing 178 manufacturing 
enterprises at present. 


Total Peruvian imports of industria] 
machinery were estimated at 22,000,000 
soles in 1939, compared with 27,000,000 in 
1938. Trade in 1940, judging from 
available data covering the first three 
quarters of the year, was up about 12 
percent in comparison with 1939. While 
Germany had supplied 24 percent of the 
total in 1938, as against 51 percent from 
the United States, the following year 
saw a drop in the German share to 17 
percent and a corresponding increase for 
the United States to 64 percent; in both 
years the United Kingdom supplied about 
10 percent of the total. In 1940 nearly 
the whole of the machinery trade was 
diverted to the United States, although 
demand for certain types of British ma- 
chinery, such as textile equipment, was 
steady, and Switzerland supplied some 
hydro-electric equipment and Diesel en- 
gines. 

Machinery and equipment imported 
for manufacturing plants increased in 
importance during 1939 and 1940, while 
mining and agricultural machinery com- 
prised a smaller percentage than in pre- 
vious years. Demand for construction 
machinery declined somewhat in 1940, 
owing to completion of the Government 
road-building program in December 1939. 
However, appreciable sales were made 
in connection with other projects such 
as port works, public buildings, irriga- 
tion and channelling works, and recon- 
struction projects. Demand for Diesel 
engines was steady, but a large percent- 
age of the requirements were supplied 
from available stocks of German and 
Swedish equipment. Many inquiries for 
American Diesels were reported, but busi- 
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ness actually transacted was small. No 
jmprovement in the market for mining 
machinery was reported but there was 


no competition in this line from Euro- 





pean manufacturers. Drilling operations 
continued, and imports of oil well and 
refining equipment held up moderately 
well. American metalworking machinery 
encountered little European competition 
jn 1940, but the market was not large. 
American manufacturers enjoyed most of 
the trade in all classes of miscellaneous 
industrial equipment. Despite soil de- 


| preciation, the relatively prosperous con- 
| dition of the domestic manufacturing 
| industries continues to create a demand 


for machinery of this character—sugar 
mill machinery, rice mill, bottling, wood- 


_ working, flour, bakery, laundry, cleaning, 


conveying, and many other types of 
equipment. If present activity in Pe- 
ruvian factories is maintained, dealers 
anticipate a satisfactory business in this 
class of machinery during 1941. 

No price competition is reported from 
the few remaining European suppliers of 


_machinery. British and Swiss manufac- 


turers are quoting equal or higher prices 
than American firms, and deliveries are 
greatly delayed. Machinery dealers state 
that unfavorable exchange rates rather 
than initial factory quotations are re- 
sponsible for the high delivered cost of 
American machinery. The outlook for 


, American industrial machinery in 1941 


is regarded as favorable by the trade. 

@ United Kingdom.—Following the first 
machine-tool census taken some 5 
months ago, a second was taken last 
November to determine how far air raids 


| had interfered with the full use of the 


machines, and also how far local author- 


| ities had been able to utilize the infor- 


mation obtained from the first. Further 
appeals continue to be made for the re- 
lease to the Ministry of Supply of all 
machine tools not currently needed for 
essential production or maintenance, and 
a large number of various types have 
already been turned over to that depart- 
ment. Certain types are in particular 
demand for armament work, and large 


, Quantities of all types are needed by the 


Ministry of Labor for its training pro- 
gram, which in turn is to supply skilled 
labor to the engineering industry. 
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Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


& China—The greater part of China’s 
needs in medicinals, pharmaceutical 
Preparations, and biologicals are met by 
imports, which during 1939 reached the 
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approximate value of 7,700,000 gold units 
($5,775,000). The domestic industry has 
grown considerably and within the past 
year has made striking progress in the 
manufacture of biologicals, but it is not 
yet self-sufficient, some 70 percent at least 
of its present needs imported. There are 
eight large manufacturing establish- 
ments at Shanghai producing proprie- 
tary medicines, vaccines, and serums for 
hypodermic uses, deodorants, antisep- 
tics, anesthetics, germicides, and general 
hospital supplies. Chinese manufactur- 
ers are looking forward to greater ex- 
pansion in the future, as the exigencies 
of war have, in large measure, dispelled 
the general antipathy of the masses to 
western medicines. Opening of new 
transportation routes in the far interior 
has made wider distribution possible. 

@ Hungary.—Merchants in Hungary re- 
port the use of peppermint leaves as a 
substitute for tea in Germany. It is 
expected that German demand for this 
product will continue during, and for 
some time, following the close of the war, 
since it has attained some popularity. 
Hungarian production of peppermint 
leaves rose from 579 metric tons during 
the 1938-39 season to 1,560 metric tons 
during the 1939-40 season. 

@ India.—The Imperial Veterinary Re- 
search Institute at Mukteswar, one of the 
largest veterinary research institutions in 
the world, has, within a period of 50 years 
grown into a large undertaking with its 
own farms, cattle kraals, electric power- 
house, pumping plant, hospital and dairy, 
a school for the children of employees, a 
cooperative shop and two clubs. Re- 
search and production of vaccines and 
sera are the main activities of the Insti- 
tute. Since the issue of the first anti- 
rinderpest serum in 1899, demand for 
these products has steadily increased and 
growing scientific knowledge has greatly 
widened the activities of the Institute and 
demand for its biological products has 
grown to large proportions. Production 
of rinderpest serum increased from 8,266 
doses in 1899-1900 to 1,184,291 in 1937-38; 
blackwater serum and vaccine, from 15,- 
350 doses in 1916-17 to 1,406,702; anthrax 
serum from 8,904 doses in 1905-06 to 
70,389: and hemorrhagic septicemia 
serum and vaccine from 6,068 doses in 
1905-06 to 600.602 in 1937-38. 

@ Netherlands Indies.—The annual report 
of the Bandoeng Quinine Co. (“N. V. 
Bandoengsche' Kininefabriek”), Ban- 
doeng, Java, describes in detail its reor- 
ganization and affiliation with other 
quinine companies in the Netherlands 
and the Netherlands Indies. The reor- 
ganization consisted of the following 
main points: 

Transfer of the company’s immovable prop- 
erty and its stock-in-trade, to the Netherlands 
Indies Combination of Chemical Industries 
(N. V. Nederlandsch Indische Combinatin 
voor Chemische Industrie), recently estab- 
lished at Semarang. 

Participation with the Amsterdam Quinine 
Co. and the Netherlands Quinine Co. in the 
above “Combination” as well as in the Nether- 
lands Combination of Chemical Industries. 

Realignment of the capital and share basis 
of these companies resulting in the Bandoeng 


Quinine Co. receiving a sum of approximately 
$684,641. 
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A net profit of approximately $118,554 
for 1939 was reported and a dividend of 
10 percent was paid to the shareholders. 


Naval Stores 


@ United Kingdom.—The Board of Trade 
of the United Kingdom has reduced the 
turpentine and rosin import quotas for 
the first quarter of 1941. Rosin imports 
under the quota for the period will total 
4,800 long tons monthly, of which 4,000 
long tons will be purchased from Portugal. 
The Board of Trade also has advised that 
the turpentine import quota was fixed in 
practice beginning Oct. 1, 1940, at 1,500 
tons monthly, of which 500 were to come 
from Portugal. The quota which was 
allowed to come from other countries has 
now been reduced to 800 tons for the first 
quarter of 1941. 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ Bermuda.—Office supplies are not pro- 
duced in Bermuda. Demand for individ- 
ual items of office supplies is limited and 
imports are not of sufficient importance 
to warrant specific classification in local 
customs records. 

Prices are slightly higher than for the 
same articles in the United States; stand- 
ard brands of both American and British 
products are available. Retailers make 
direct importations. 

Imports of such products are not sub- 
ject to quotas, but since the outbreak of 
the European war it has been the policy 
of the local Currency and Exchange Con- 
trol Board to encourage all possible pur- 
chases in Sterling countries, which has 
had some effect on importations of Amer- 
ican products. 

It has been estimated that imports of 

office supplies do not normally exceed 
$12,000 per annum. 
@ Brazil—Business in office equipment 
was at reduced levels during the last 
quarter of 1940. Sales of American type- 
writers, however, were reported good, 
owing to less competition from other 
sources. Stocks of Italian Olivetti type- 
writers are still available; British Impe- 
rial typewriters also offer some competi- 
tion. According to ships manifests, 63 
cases of typewriters were received from 
England during the last 3 months of 1940. 
According to the same source the only 
imports from Switzerland (through Por- 
tugal) consisted of 29 cases of Ruf book- 
keeping typewriters. Adding machine 
sales continued on the same level as 
during the third quarter, but demand for 
calculating machines has declined. The 
Swedish Facit is reported to be the only 
European low-priced calculating machine 
on the market at present, but there is 
no indication that additional supplies are 
being received directly from Sweden, 
aside from the 290 kilograms, which 
official figures show as having entered 
during the third quarter. 

Official specifications for supplying 
typewriters to Brazilian Government De- 
partments have been issue‘. 

The following tables show . advance 
figures obtained on imports of office 
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equipment into Brazil during the first six 
months and the third quarter of 1940: 
































Third quarter 
6 months 1940 1940 
Country of origin 
Kilo- ie Kilo- | . 
grams Milreis grams | Milrei 

} 

TYPEWRITERS 

| 
United States_____ 104, 702 |7, 604, 496 | 52,389 |3, 895, 202 
| GEIR 20, 814 |1, 255,947 |____ =-|------=-- 
Great Britain.___.| 6,334 217, 812 1, 577 120, 640 
Switzerland_______ t .. to |} eee See 
aaa i 8 4 (> oa eae 
RARE 27: | te ee 
Netherlands_____- 168 _ | ae aera 
TENE a Eanes 105 | 3, 066 
Tete. ._.... 140, 289 |9, 890, 489 | 54,071 |4, 018, 908 

STEEL FILING 

CABINETS AND | 

CARD INDEXES 
United States_____ 20, 430 392, 063 5,940 | 136, 937 
Sweden...........| 1,550 aetna SSE ueiNS 
Great Britain____. | 53 | ___) See ee 

ee 


22,033 | 409,537 | 5,940 | 136,937 








CAICULATING, 
ACCOUNTING, AND | 
STATISTICAL MA- 











CHINES 
yl 
United States_____| 70,540 |4,012,791 | 25,888 |3, 653, 428 
Sweden........._. 2, 636 315, 203 | 290 66, 425 
Argentina______ 2,137 | 26,641 |_..____. tesco 
_ = 2, 135 3 aS See 
Great Britain____- 1, 392 69, 925 
I boo nmin 1, 245 gg eat Ra 
Switzerland_______ i) ° | es See 
ie 484 i | aa aa 
Netherlands. _-_-___ 205 j= aD 
Denmark________. 275 a eae 
EE SR SpE | 15 | 5, 380 
ee 81, 816 |. 684, 053 | 26,193 |3, 725, 233 





(American Consulate General, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 


@ Nicaragua—The general market in 
Nicaragua for imported office equipment 
is very limited. With an ample supply 
of excellent cabinet woods and with a 
wage scale which permits the production 
of office furniture and equipment at a 
price much lower than competing im- 
ported items, it is not believed that de- 
mand for imported office equipment 
could be greatly stimulated. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Managua.) 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


@ China.—The markets for tung oil at 
Hankow and Hong Kong were inactive 
during December, according to reliable 
reports. No arrivals or exports of tung 
oil were reported at Hankow. Prices of 
oil opened at the beginning of December 
at 180 Chinese dollars per picul of 13343 
pounds each, or about $0.0785 per pound, 
and closed at 185 Chinese dollars per 
picul or $0.0781 per pound. Stocks of oil 
on hand at Hankow on December 31 
were reported at approximately 2,500 
short tons. 

At Hong Kong there were practically 
no buyers of oil during the month; prices 
were quoted at 142 Hong Kong dollars 
per picul in bulk, or $0.248 per pound. 
December imports of tung oil into Hong 
Kong for the account of independent 
dealers totaled 485 short tons. No infor- 
mation was available regarding imports 
of oil for Chinese government represen- 
tatives. 
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Future shipments of oil from produc- 

ing centers to Hong Kong are expected 
to become more difficult owing to the 
counter blockade of Chinese forces in 
free Chinese territory adjacent to 
Kwangchowwan. 
@ Japan.—The Japanese whaling fleet is 
reported to have departed for the Ant- 
arctic somewhat earlier than usual, three 
of the expeditions sailing from Kobe on 
October 10, and the other three about a 
week later. 

In addition to the regular fleet, a 472- 
ton steamship will investigate possible 
whaling grounds, direct the whalers, and 
will also be used to settle disputes arising 
as a result of competition which occurred 
last year among vessels of the Japanese 
fleet operating in the Ross Sea. 

A cold storage ship and floating can- 
nery will accompany the fleet, to can and 
store whale meat, and handle some of 
the whale skin, which is used in Japan 
for the manufacture of leather. 

One of the floating factories is reported 
to have installed a machine to desiccate 
whale livers which will be used for pro- 
ducing hormones. 

Japan.—Legislation to control compa- 
nies engaged in the vegetable oil trade 
was promulgated by the government on 
November 20, 1940. A company known 
as the Nippon Yuryo Tosei K. K. (Japan 
Vegetable Oil and Oil Materials Co.) was 
established on November 18 and desig- 
nated as the control organization. The 
firm will be the sole purchaser of certain 
specified materials for the production of 
vegetable oils and fats. These materials 
will in turn be sold to manufacturing 
companies which will produce the oils, 
and finished products will then be sold 
to the control organization, which will 
distribute them to the ultimate consumer. 
Price, place of sale, distribution, and 
terms will be specified by the control or- 
ganization acting under the authority of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. 
@ Manchuria—The 1940 Manchurian 
perilla seed crop is now estimated at only 
37,000 metric tons, of which about 6,000 
are allotted to Japan, according to a well- 
informed source. However, deliveries are 
better than last year, and even allowing 
for a probable further allotment of seed 
to Japan, it is believed the bonus offered 
farmers will bring more seed to Dairen 
mills, which may have as much as 10,000 
metric tons of perilla oil available for 
export to the United States. Exporters 
are not designated, but will be those sub- 
mitting the best American bids, and Mit- 
sui, Okura, and Mitsubishi are believed 
to be in the best position. Exporters will 
soon be ready to receive bids. No export 
quotations are yet available, but they 
probably will be at least $11.00 (United 
States currency) per 100 pounds, net, 
c. i. f. New York. 

@ Philippine Islands—The Philippine 
coconut products market continued to 
improve during November, apparently due 
to the unwillingness of producers to sell 
copra at current prices and the conse- 
quent difficulty experienced by the mills 
in obtaining supplies. Basic conditions 
were practically unchanged, with the 
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United States continuing to be the only 
important market. 


Copra 
Arrivals of copra during November wer 


€ 
unusually heavy. At the beginning og | 


November copra was quoted at 3.10 pesos 
per 100 kilograms for sun-dried, delivereg 
in warehouse in Manila, with buyers gen. 
erally apathetic. A fair amount of busi. 
ness was reported at from 3.20 to 3.39 
pesos during the month. 

Copra exports continued very heavy 
during November, totaling about the same 
as for the preceding month, and some 22 
percent above the corresponding month 
in 1939. A feature of the trade was the 
shipment of 10,000 tons to Vladivostok 
during the month. The cumulative tota) 
for the first 11 months in 1940 shows a 
drop of 16 percent compared with the 
same period in 1939. Shipments to the 
United States advanced 40,000 tons, but 
to Europe declined 76,000 tons. With g 
substantial excess of exports over arrivals 
during November, stocks in Manila and 
Cebu at the close of the month were down 
nearly 9,000 tons, the total being the 
smallest reported since May 1939. 


Coconut Oil 


@ The coconut oil market was slightly 
stronger during November, owing to the 
advance in copra prices. Mills advanced 
quotations, with some sales reported at a 
level of 234 cents c. i. f. Atlantic ports, 
Business was very quiet during the latter 
part of the month, with sellers continu- 
ing to ask 234 cents, and buyers unwilling 
to offer better than 25g cents for small 
lots; large buyers were inactive. The 
Pacific coast market showed a corres- 
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ponding tendency, with sellers holding, 


for 2% cents, f. o. b. tank cars, and 
buyers offering % to %4 cent less. 


Exports of coconut oil declined very 


sharply during November, the total for 
the period being the smallest reported 
since October 1939; a drop of 11,000 
tons, compared with the corresponding 
month last year. It is noted that some 
338 tons were shipped to Vladivostok 
during the month, as well as 107 tons to 
Japan and China. Stocks in Manila and 
Cebu were very large at the close of 
November, showing a gain of slightly 
over 5,000 tons during the month; the 
highest reported since August 1939. 


Copra Meal 


There was further improvement in the 
copra meal market during November, 
with quotations on the United States 
Pacific coast market rising from $18.50 
per short ton, c. i. f. at the beginning of 
the month to $19.50 at the close. A very 
considerable quantity of copra meal was 
sold during the period, since prices were 
somewhat above the local equivalents for 
use as fuel or fertilizer. Despite sub- 
stantial buying activity, exports during 
the month showed a decline of nearly 
2,000 tons compared with October, and 
were more than 6,000 tons smaller than in 
November 1939. As in previous months, 
shipments were entirely to the United 
States. 
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The first 11 months’ cumulative total 
indicates that the United States absorbed 
much of the loss resulting from the 
stoppage of shipments to Europe. Total 
exports of copra meal declined 13,000 
tons; shipments to the United States ad- 
vanced 36,000 tons, while those to Europe 
fell 49,000 tons. Stocks in Manila and 


' Cebu at the close of November were at 


the lowest point reported during 1940, 
although the total was some 4,000 tons 
greater than on the corresponding date 
in 1939. 
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Desiccated Coconut 


@ The desiccated coconut market con- 
tinued very active in November. Ship- 
ments during the month established a 
record for the year, in anticipation, no 
doubt, of the export tax which went into 
effect on January 1, 1941. All local desic- 
cators were reported working at full ca- 
pacity in an effort to ship as much as 
possible before this tax came into force. 
Substantial purchases of nuts by desic- 
cators undoubtedly contributed mater- 
ially to the strength of the local copra 
market. 


Schnurmacher’s Statistics 


November copra arrivals at Manila, 
527,000 sacks, at Cebu, 394,000; total ex- 
ports, 40,000 metric tons (United States, 
30,000) ; stocks at the end of the month, 
Manila 32,000 metric tons, Cebu 27,000; 
prices, in pesos per 100 kilograms, high 
3.30, low 3.15, coconut oil exports, total 
10,000 metric tons (United States, 9,600) ; 


‘ stocks at the end of the month, Manila 


16,000 metric tons, Cebu 8,000; prices, in 
pesos per kilogram, high .0812, low .07}2; 
copra cake and meal exports, total 7,900 
metric tons (all to United States) ; stocks 
at the end of the month, Manila 4,600, and 
Cebu 5,000 metric tons; there were no 
price quotations; desiccated coconut ex- 
ports, total 4,800 metric tons (United 
States, 4,700). 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Exports of paints from the United 
States during the first 11 months of 1940 
amounted to a value of $6,449,650, a de- 
crease of 13.2 percent from the $7,431,670 
recorded in the same period of 1939. 
While there has been no lack of shipping 
Space available, some of the chief pur- 
chasing areas have experienced exchange 
difficulties; also, a large part of the 


European market has been disrupted by 
the war. 
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Exports of paints for the first 11 months 
of 1939 and 1940 are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





11 months, 1939 11 months, 1940 





Item 
Quan- 


Quan- 
tity 


4 
tity Value 


Value 





Paste paints_Ib 
Cold-water 
paints_____lb 
Nitrocellulose 
lacquers __ gal 


2, 919, 389] $456, 324/3, 290, 433) $522, 287 
8, 195, 708] 436, 634/5, 981,026} 327, 927 

770, 788|1, 681, 741} 604, 6781, 316, 271 
Ready-mixed 


paints... gal_.|2, 387, 270/4, 288, 891/2, 007, 512/3, 654, 241 
Varnish._.__gal_-| 403, 168| 568,080} 421, 268| 628, 924 


PONS: innelasientan Capen \6, 449, 650 




















@ Brazil—Although the Brazilian paint 
industry has grown considerably during 
the past few years, some dependence is 
still placed on imports for supplies of 
high-quality finished products, demand 
for which on the whole, has been grow- 
ing. Receipts of cold-water paints 
reached 37,184 kilograms valued at 310,- 
775 milreis in 1939. Varnish imports 
were 222,689 kilograms valued at 2,670,- 
361 milreis. Ready-mixed paints 
amounted to 319,555 kilograms valued at 
2,269,672 milreis. 

Nitrocellulose lacquers are manufac- 

tured by one or two small plants which 
import pyroxylin. Imports of nitrocel- 
lulose lacquers amounted to 260,540 kilo- 
grams valued at 3,425,084 milreis in 1939. 
Paint imports into the country were sup- 
plied largely by Germany before the 
European war, but at present most of the 
business is going to the United States. 
@ Canada.—Barium and zinc pigments 
are imported into Canada in considerable 
quantities for use in the domestic paint 
industry. For the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1939, 791,323 pounds of blanc 
fixe valued at $17,601 (Canadian dollars) 
was imported; the United Kingdom and 
Germany being the principal suppliers, 
in the order named. Blanc fixe receipts 
during the period amounted to 930,825 
pounds valued at $18,617. Lithopone is 
normally obtained principally from the 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands; 
during the 1939 fiscal year 17,840,361 
pounds valued at $639,535 were imported, 
compared with 21,375,893 pounds valued 
at $742,798 in the 1938 period. Zinc- 
white imports originate mainly in the 
United Kingdom and the United States; 
in the 1939 fiscal year, receipts amounted 
to 11,853,290 pounds valued at $453,453, 
in comparison with 12,692,546 pounds 
valued at $650,510 during the 1938 fiscal 
year. 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Denmark.—A plant for the manufac- 
ture of insulating boards from peat dust 
will be constructed in Jutland in the near 
future. The new product, it is hoped, will 
have the same insulating qualities as im- 
ported boards and that it will be lower in 
cost. It is thought that the product will 
resemble cork boards rather than the 
popular types of insulating boards found 
on the American market. 
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@ French West Africa—The Chamber 
of Agriculture and Industry at Conakry, 
French Guinea, desires c. i. f. quotations 
by cable for 250 tons of kraft paper in 
sheets size 150 by 150 centimetres, weigh- 
ing 40 grams per square meter, and 250 
tons of sheets 175 centimetres square 
weighing 60 grams per square meter, for 
wrapping bananas. Specifications given 
are equivalent to 244% pounds and 37 
pounds weight per ream of 500 sheets. 
The French Government has released 
$250,000 for the cost and freight charges. 
@ Germany—An Order of the Reich 
Paper Board, effective November 26, 1940, 
placed a ban on packing leather greases 
in tins or cans. In the future, contain- 
ers made of pasteboard, veneer, or com- 
bined pasteboard and black sheets may 
be used for this purpose. 

The new regulation does not apply to 
export orders. 

Germany.— A new cigarette paper 
cartel recently created will control prices 
and allot quotas to its members accord- 
ing to press reports. The German indus- 
try finds itself with excess capacity fol- 
lowing incorporation of Austria, Su- 
detenland and the new eastern provinces. 

Germany.—While the general tendency 
underlying the wartime utilization of 
waste paper has been toward an increase 
in the quantity of paper collected and 
used, the Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion (Reichsstelle fuer Papier) since the 
beginning of 1940 has placed increasing 
emphasis on grading and “directing” the 
special grades of waste to consumers 
for purposes considered important, ac- 
cording to the press. This trend is 
reflected in the schedule of prices to 
consumers. Fixed maximum prices range 
from RM 2.40 per 100 kilograms for 
unsorted, uncleaned waste paper to RM 
18.75 per 100 kilograms for wood-free 
white trimmings. 

The amount of waste paper available 
has decreased since the beginning of the 
war, owing to the decline in the number 
of professional collectors; to the large 
quantities of paper lost in the form of 
periodicals and other packages sent to 
the front; and to the reduction in paper 
waste in the manufacture of paper prod- 
ucts, notably of stationery, as a conse- 
quence of the very comprehensive 
standardization of sizes and types. 

Collections from households are car- 
ried out by school boys. 

@ Hungary.—The Hungarian paper in- 
dustry is reported to be experimenting 
with the use of leather scraps and waste 
in the manufacture of leatherboard and 
artificial leather. A product already de- 
veloped is said to be strong and water- 
resistant, and similar to leather in many 
respects. Pressed very thin, it is said to 
produce a paper superior in durability 
and ability to wood-pulp papers. The 
board produced can be used advanta- 
geously by trunk and suitcase manufac- 
turers, as well as shoemakers, in the 
manufacture of low-quality goods it is 
stated. 

@ New Zealand.—The chairman of the 
New Zealand Council for the Reclama- 
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tion of Waste Materials has announced 
that arrangements have been completed 
whereby the Botany Bay mill of Aus- 
tralian Paper Manufacturers Ltd. will 
take up to 200 tons of New Zealand 
waste paper each week, over and above 
the amounts taken by the two local mills. 
Collections will be organized at con- 
venient points, from which the Salvation 
Army will collect, sort, and bale the 
paper. 

@ United Kingdom.—Papermakers in 
Lancashire have given support to a sug- 
gestion from a number of leaders in the 
industry that the Paper Controller 
should alter present restrictions to per- 
mit manufacturers to produce such pa- 
per they can from available domestic 
raw materials. 

It is claimed that the country’s entire 
paper requirements, which are much re- 
duced because of war conditions, could 
be manufactured from home-produced 
materials and thus alleviate present con- 
ditions in the paper industry. 


Radio and Telephone 


@ During November, 53,005 American 
radio receiving sets valued $1,072,615 
were imported to world markets, com- 
pared with 46,199 valued at $1,022,772 
in October, an increase of 14.7 percent 
in quantity and 4.8 percent in value. 

Mexico continued the best market for 
such equipment, purchasing 13,197 sets 
valued at $220,210, during the month 
compared with 11,710 sets valued at 
$267,392 in October, a rise of 12.7 per- 
cent in sets and a decline of 17.7 per- 
cent in value. Exports to Brazil and the 
Union of South Africa were recorded at 
7,479 sets valued at $148,281 and 6,829 
sets valued at $130,345, respectively, com- 
pared with 3,923 sets valued at $66,896 
and 5,782 units valued at $109,583 in 
October. 

Canada and Argentina accounted for 
71 percent of the November export total 
of miscellaneous telephone equipment 
and parts, with purchases of $119,262 
and $96,061, respectively. Shipments 
to all countries of this classification 
amounted to $302,268 during the month 
compared with $357,264 in October, a 
decrease of approximately 16 per cent. 
@ Bulgaria—The Agricultural and Co- 
operative Bank of Bulgaria has been 
authorized to supply about 300 radio re- 
ceiving sets, valued at approximately 
3,000,000 leva, to municipalities and rural 
communities in the newly annexed prov- 
ince of Dobrudja. According to a recent 
order of the Bulgarian Council of Min- 
isters, this equipment may be imported 
free of duty and all other taxes and fees. 
The bank will purchase such equipment 
on a cash basis. The Postal and Tele- 
phone Administration will be responsible 
for installation and maintenance of the 
sets. 

@ Netherlands—The number of radio 
listeners possessing sets amounted to 
1,086,513 at the end of June 1940, and 
the number of persons having a con- 
nection with the radio distribution estab- 
lishments amounted to 326,585; thus, a 
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total of 1,413,098—a _ registration of 
about 160 per 1,000 inhabitants. 

@ Yugoslavia.—Difficulties in connection 
with radio imports have resulted in the 
establishment of a radio factory in 
Zagreb by Franjo Holujevic. Two months 
after its foundation, the first radio was 
placed on the market bearing the name 
“Pan” and manufactured on the patents 
of Otto Benicek, former constructor of 
radios in the “Pan” factory at Vienna, 
now a partner in the Zagreb firm. A 
5-tube radio is being manufactured at 
present, and the company announces 
that it will soon begin producing a 4-tube 
set at popular prices. 

Of the parts used in these radios, 65 
percent are produced in Yugoslavia, the 
remaining (mostly small parts such as 
tubes and condensors), being imported. 
The production of small parts locally 
would not be profitable because of the 
small demand. 

The factory’s annual capacity is re- 
ported to be 1,500 large and 3,000 small 
units. The company also manufactures 
radio loud speakers and plans are under- 
way for the manufacture of sound film 
installations and television apparatus. 
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Railway Equipment 


@ United States railway-equipment ex- 
ports for the first 11 months of 1940 
exceeded shipments for any similar pe- 
riod during the past 5 years. November 
shipments were approximately double 
those of the same month of 1939, and 
were not exceeded by exports during any 
similar month of the last 5 years. 

Total shipments of these commodities 
(locomotives and parts, rolling stock and 
parts, and miscellaneous equipment, 
such as railway signals, car-heating 
equipment, and air-brake equipment) 
during the first 11 months of 1940 were 
valued at $16,440,242, compared with 
$7,183,309 in 1939, $13,525,035 in 1938, 
$10,372,497 in 1937, and $6,510,295 in 
1936. November 1940 shipments totaled 
$1,245,918; in November 1939 exports 
amounted to $657,576. 

Included in the November movement 
were 68 freight cars for Brazil, valued at 
$122,418, and car parts totaling $77,022 
for the Union of South Africa. 

@ Argentina.—It is announced that the 
Buenos Aires Transport Corporation is 
negotiating for the purchase of 200 busses, 
each with accommodation for 28 pas- 
sengers, and 28 Diesel engines, to replace 
worn-out petrol units. With the new 
busses it is proposed to dispense with the 
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services of conductors, tickets being js. 
sued by the drivers, who will have sole 
control of the vehicles, as in the case of | 
the “colectivos.” | 
@ Federated Malay States.—It is reported 
that the Federated Malay States Rai. 
ways will purchase six new locomotives 
during 1941. 

@ India.—It is reported that the Railway 
Board of the Government of India has 
come to an arrangement with the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co., Limited, whereby the 
latter will undertake the manufacture of 
certain railway materials and accessories 
which in the past have been importeg, | 
Axle tires and wheels are among the parts | 
to be produced by this company. Tota] 
imports of accessories of this description 
have averaged 10,000,000 rupees per year. 
Work in this connection is expected to | 
begin at an early date. The proposed | 
manufacture of locomotives at the Kan- 
chrapara workshops of the East Indian 
Railway has been postponed for the time 
being. Nevertheless preliminary work in 
this connection is going forward. 

@ Norway.—lIn order to prevent collisions 





between stations on the Norwegian State | 


Railways, trains are signalled from one 
station to another by means of the Bell or 
Morse telegraph or by telephones which 
are independent of the fixed signals. On 
main lines where traffic is heavy, the line 
sections are subdivided into block sections 
which are connected by means of fixed 
signals. On lines which are not equipped 
with fixed signals, mechanical point lock- ‘ 
ing—in some cases furnished with dis- 

tant electrical control—is used exten- 

sively to prevent derailment as a result | 
of incorrect movement of the points. | 
Where fixed signals have been installed, | 
these are interlocked with the points. 

The use of electrically operated signal | 
boxes is steadily increasing. 

@ Spain.—lIt is contemplated that during | 
the first quarter of 1941 more than 30 
new trolleybusses will be placed in service 
on the route between Plaza Urquinaona, 
Barcelona, and the suburb of San Andres. 
Plans have been made for the construc- 
tion of a total of 120 trolleybusses during 
1941 and it is contemplated that services 
to Sarria and Sans will be instituted 
within this period. These important lines 
are 6 and 7 kilometers in length, respec- 
tively. 

@ Union of South Africa.—Imports of lo- 
comotives for the calendar year 1939 
totaled £165,498 in value compared with 
£212,761 during the preceding year. Of 
this amount, shipments from the United 
Kingdom totaled £103,467, compared with 
£48,777 from the United States and £7,981 
from Germany. 


Rubber and Products 


United States Imports 


Record-breaking imports of 97,984 long 
tons of crude rubber in December, result- 
ing in new high records of 245,601 tons 
for the last quarter and 818,147 tons for 
the calendar year, have caused further 
appreciable additions to domestic supplies 
of this essential commodity. The magni- 
tude of the December imports may be 
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judged from the fact that in no previous 
month did imports ever reach 80,000 tons. 
The huge task involved in providing am- 
ple supplies of rubber both for trade use 
and Government reserves, and the prog- 
ress that has been made, is reflected in 
the fact that whereas prior to December 
1939 the monthly imports had never 
reached 70,000 tons, and only on two 
occasions had reached 60,000 tons, the 
monthly average for 1940 was 58,484 tons 
during the first half and 77,874 tons dur- 
ing the second half. Government reserve 
stocks on December 31, 1940, amounted 
to 112,494 long tons against less than 1,000 
tons at the end of 1939, and trade stocks 
increased to about 206,000 tons from 
125,000 a year earlier, despite record con- 
sumption throughout 1940. 


World Rubber Stocks 


@ World rubber stocks rose steadily dur- 
ing 1940. “Significant” stocks are those 
held in Malaya and Netherlands Indies, 
the stocks afloat, and the total stocks on 
hand in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

During 1940, month-end stocks in 
Malaya fluctuated between a high of 
96.478 long tons in January and a low of 
73,799 tons in September, while Nether- 
lands Indian stocks fluctuated from 47,- 
635 tons in March to 37,109 in October. 
Stocks in producing countries have been 
moved to markets as rapidly as possible, 
and in recent months are low considering 
the current high rate of production. 

Stocks afloat, estimated by the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee, 
were figured at only 152,000 tons at the 
end of 1939, but have been reported as 
high as 265,000 tons in September and 
October, 1940, the increase arising from 
the larger shipments and longer trans- 
port routes under war conditions. 

Stocks in the United Kingdom are no 
longer reported; warehouse stocks in 
London and Liverpool not being revealed 
since August 1939, while stocks held by 
British manufacturers were last reported 
for May 1940. 

In effect, British stocks for the time 
being have been removed from trade 


' channels, as completely as Government 


reserve stocks in the United States. 
United States stocks, for clarity, need 
to be divided between Government re- 
serves amounting to 112,494 tons at the 
year-end, and the trade stocks which 
increased from 125,000 at the end of 1939 
to about 206,000 tons at the end of 1940. 
The influence of reserve stocks on mar- 
kets has thus far been negligible. No jus- 
tification has yet appeared for the early 
view that the weight of these stocks would 
have a depressing effect on prices; in 
fact, during the period of accumulation, 
it has been demonstrated that the pro- 
gram has been a strong supporting factor. 
@ British Malaya.—Exceptionally heavy 
rains during November and December in- 
terfered with rubber tapping, and lower 
exports lessened the amount of over- 
export at the year end. First quarter 
1941 export rights were distributed early 
in December, but only limited amounts of 
free rubber have been available for use 
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with these rights. Market interest in 
future positions has been strong, with 
relatively small offerings, and the 100- 
percent quota has had little effect on 
prices. It is expected that the required 
military training of European estate staff 
personnel, which is barely adequate for 
immediate needs, may to some extent 
adversely affect production of rubber. 

@ Canada.—Automotive equipment re- 
quired for military purposes has involved 
construction of two types of special heavy 
service tires. Canadian tire plants are 
being tooled to produce such tires at the 
rate of 2,000 tires and tubes daily. Ca- 
nadian branch plants of Goodyear, Dun- 
lop, and Firestone have been awarded 
large contracts for tires and tubes, a 
recent additional order aggregating about 
$1,000,000. 

@ China.—A decree, effective October 1, 
1940, prohibits sale of the following rub- 
ber articles in unoccupied China: Foreign 
tobacco pouches, cigarette and cigar 
holders, rubber balloons and balls, and 
billiard tables and equipment. 

@ Denmark.—An order of the Danish 
Ministry of Commerce, effective Novem- 
ber 5, 1940, requires exports of rubber 
(among other items) to Germany to be 
approved by the Ministry, such approval 
being based on exchange for appropriate 
goods from Germany. 

@ Ecuador—Rubber balloons are in- 
cluded among products designated by the 
Exchange Control Commission as lux- 
uries, importation being conditional and 
subject to special permit. 

@ Germany.—New prices for tires surren- 
dered to the so-called “Sammelstellen,” 
or official tire collecting depots, were es- 
tablished by the Reich Price Commis- 
sioner on November 23, 1940. 

This regulation differs from the prices 
that have been in effect heretofore in 
that the gradation of “usability” is more 
detailed, thus allowing better average 
prices for usable tires while the price for 
scrap has been cut in half. 

Germany.—The German Ministry of 
Commerce ordered registration, by No- 
vember 30, 1940, of all pneumatic tires on 
or for automotive vehicles not in opera- 
tion, in Bohemia and Moravia. Spare 
tires had to be surrendered to the au- 
thorities prior to December 15, 1940. 

@ Hong Kong.—Rubber is listed among 
the items subject to export license from 
Hong Kong. The license system was in- 
troduced soon after the outbreak of war 
and the list of items has been extended 
from time to time, but the transit trade 
in rubber with the United States has not 
been affected. 

@ Jraq—Business in tires during the 
quarter ended September 30, 1940, was 
reported satisfactory, and distributors 
encountered no difficulty in disposing of 
import arrivals. There was no apparent 
competition from the Michelin, which 
has deviated from its policy of under- 
selling American tires and now follows 
the American price list. Japanese tires 
displayed some activity, however, and 
the first consignment of Yokohama and 
Bridgestone tires, reported so far to have 
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given good service, were sold at one-half 
the prices of American tires. 

Total imports of tires during the third 
quarter aggregated 9,701 units, of which 
the United States supplied 4,582, and the 
United Kingdom 4,729. The United 
States supplied 3,510 of the 12,879 inner 
tubes imported against 9,077 from the 
United Kingdom. 

Credit terms have been restricted to 
from 1 to 2 months, and distributors pro- 
pose limitation to 1 month only. Stocks 
are small, but adequate, and no material 
change in the tire market is anticipated. 
@ Spain.—Trade and other sources es- 
timate Spanish imports of rubber manu- 
factures and semimanufactures during 
1940 at $10,000, and imports of scrap and 
reclaimed rubber at less than $100,000. 
Purchases for several years prior to the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 
1936 were from $85,000 to $100,000 for 
the first item, and $600,000 for the latter. 
The decrease is chiefly due to the con- 
trol of imports and foreign exchange 
exercised by the Spanish Government 
throughout 1940. 

Before 1936 Spain was practically self- 
sufficient in many lines of rubber goods, 
with about 75 firms engaged in manu- 
facturing. All of the several large man- 
ufacturers operated in 1940, but at a 
greatly reduced capacity. Efforts to re- 
place normal supplies of raw materials 
by employing more rubber reclaimed 
within the country did not alleviate the 
shortage appreciably. Other elements 
disturbing to the industry were the in- 
tervention of the Government in the 
purchase and allocation of raw and scrap 
rubber, and price-fixing by Government 
edict. 

The domestic tire industry formerly 
produced between 350,000 and 400,000 
casings and a larger quantity of tubes, 
sufficient for all requirements except a 
few extraordinary sizes. In 1940 produc- 
tion of casings was limited to 150,000 
units, according to trade estimates, 60 
percent of which were taken by the Gov- 
ernment. Production of the domestic 
rubber-footwear industry prior to 1936 
was estimated at 2,000,000 pairs of shoes, 
boots, and overshoes, annually, compared 
with an estimated output of between 
600,000 and 800,000 pairs during 1940. 

Spain depends on foreign sources for 
rubber thread, and it is believed imports 
during 1940 approximated 12,000 pounds, 
the United States having supplied about 
8,000 pounds. Domestic manufacturers 
of mechanical rubber goods utilized re- 
claimed rubber and continued to supply 
most requirements in this line. There 
was some dependence on foreign sources 
for rubber belting, and because of the 
poor quality of the domestic product, 
imported fan belts received marked pref- 
erence. Except for small quantities of 
air-pressure hose, demand for fabric 
hose was supplied by local manufac- 
turers. The Spanish industry normally 
produces nearly all rubber sundries and 
specialties, except special orthopedic and 
surgical rubber goods; in these lines, few 
import permits were authorized by the 
Government, and, so far as is known, 
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there were no imports from the United 
States. 

There appears to be no reason to an- 
ticipate an appreciable improvement in 
the market for American rubber goods 
in Spain during 1941. The exchange 
problem will probably become more 
acute, and permits for purchases of rub- 
ber manufactures from the United States 
will be limited to isolated and special 
cases. 

@ Union of South Africa—The single 
tire factory in the Port Elizabeth district 
of South Africa continues to operate on 
a 24-hour basis, 6 days a week, and on 
some Sundays, with special attention di- 
rected to defense requirements. 

@ Yugoslavia.—Lack of crude rubber sup- 
plies became acute in early August and 
during that month an order was issued 
prohibiting the manufacture of rubber 
footwear, articles of apparel in which 
rubber is a constituent, rubber toys, and 
similar items. Stores of tires have be- 
come exhausted, and there is little pros- 
pect of importing tires or raw materials 
for their manufacture in the near future. 
The supply of American cars ceased alto- 
gether upon the entry of Italy into the 
war, although German and Italian cars 
continued to be imported with compara- 
tive normality. 


Special Products 


@ Japan.—Most American toy buyers are 
now withdrawing from the Japanese 
market largely because of diminished 
margins of profit. Although the war and 
other factors have curtailed American 
purchases from Europe, thus giving an 
apparent advantage to Japanese dealers 
in cheap toys, local conditions have so 
offset this factor that American buyers 
are now cancelling orders which are not 
actually completed. 

Prices for the export trade have risen 
steadily since the outbreak of hostilities 
in China. Moreover, deliveries have been 
very uncertain, owing to the difficulty 
which manufacturers have encountered 
in obtaining raw materials. 

In recent months tightening of Gov- 
ernment control has forced some manu- 
facturers to produce with supplies on 
hand, but the resultant products are 
quoted at prices which are too high for 
the American buyers. 

Official statistics showing Japan’s toy 
exports through the first 6 months of 
1940 indicate that there has been little 
decline in the value of shipments com- 
pared with the same months of the pre- 
vious year. Exports for the first half of 
the year decreased only 1.4 percent from 
the corresponding period of 1939. How- 
ever, prices have increased during that 
period. A comparison with trade figures 
for the last normal year (1936) reveals a 
drop of 40 percent in the value of toy 
shipments. In view of the rapid advance 
in prices, it is a fair assumption that the 
volume decline has been at least 70 per- 
cent. Although statistics showing ex- 


ports by country of destination are not 
available, it is believed that the losses of 
European markets have been partially 
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offset by increased trade with yen bloc 
areas. 

Exports of Japanese toys for the first 6 
months of 1939 and 1940 are shown in 
the following table: 


[Value in yen '] 





First 6 months 














Description - $n 

| 1939 | 1940 

j 

Celluloid_.......................| 1,777,827 | 1,979, "8 
eae Pea ae | _ 887,243 | 996, 989 
lenitinwevanccexvacencesosnel Ima Liane wee 
Pottery - - 681, 412 969, 581 
Rubber. -- | 1,027, 254 | 762, 430 
Bamboo.__._.._-.-- } 43, 304 27, 856 
Other wood. _____- 1,016,799 | 995, 263 
Paper___. 835,988 | 766, 743 
ea 171, 616 189, 323 
Fur and leather | 32184 | 16, 096 
| Re Sane 14, 173 | 7, 428 
| calle RT ee ARIS | 1, 149, 462 | 1, 255, 689 
a E | 9, 334, 739 | 9, 204, 207 





1 Average value of the yen in 1939 (6 months), $0.2727; 
1940 (6 months), $0.2344. 


Textiles and Related Products 


@ Canada.—The textile industry was well 
occupied during the last 2 months of 1940, 
when cotton, wool, and knitting mills gen- 
erally operated at near capacity. Rayon- 
yarn consumption during the first 10 
months of 1940 was reported to have ex- 
ceeded the figure for the record year of 
1937, reflecting increased production of 
dress goods, linings, and lingerie fabrics. 
Rayon-yarn prices in Canada reportedly 
have been stabilized at present levels on 
deliveries to the end of March 1941. 
Imports of textiles from non-Empire 
sources were restricted by various emer- 
gency measures announced by the Cana- 
dian Government during December 1940. 
Among the items which may not be im- 
ported from nonsterling areas are the 
following textiles: All finished clothing or 
wearing apparel (including hosiery), silk 
fabrics, many textiles for household use, 
blankets of any material (not including 
automobile rugs, steamer rugs, or similar 
articles),and rayon fabrics. Licenses for 
the importation of raw silk and certain 
silk products from nonsterling areas will 
be issued for restricted amounts on a de- 
creasing scale. Simultaneously, Canada 
announced the removal of import duties 
on the following textile manufactures of 
United Kingdom origin: Cotton products, 
rayon products, gloves and mitts; existing 
import duties on imports from the United 
Kingdom were reduced on rugs, carpets, 
oilcloth, and linoleum. (Certain excep- 
tions as to goods in transit or on order 
were included in the various measures.) 
Imports of important categories of cot- 
ton fabrics and cotton clothing from the 
United States increased during 1940, while 
receipts from the United Kingdom di- 
minished gradually. The removal of the 
import duties on cotton yarns and manu- 
factures from the United Kingdom is not 
expected to have any immediate adverse 
effect on the Canadian cotton industry, 
which has been busy producing yarns and 
manufactures for defense requirements. 
Silk hosiery is expected to be replaced 
gradually by rayon hosiery, and then by 
mercerized cotton, pending the produc- 
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Jan 


tion of nylon in sufficient quantity, ac. | 


cording to trade comment. A plant for 
the production of nylon is being built 
near Kingston, Ontario. Limiteg 
amounts of Canadian-made nylon ho- 
siery (from imported yarn) were to be 
placed on the market early in 1941. 
Wool consumption by Canadian mills 


during 1940 was estimated to have ex. | 
ceeded 50,000,000 pounds (clean basis), as | 


compared with less than 40,000,000 dur- 
ing the previous record year of 1937, 
Canadian manufacture of woolen and 
worsted cloth for military purposes js 
expected to be smaller in 1941 than last 


year, and it is estimated that about half | 


of the machinery in the industry will be 
available for the production of goods for 
civilian consumption. Ordinary com. 


mercial demand was reported disappoint. | 


ing at the close of 1940. 

B Philippine Islands—The market for 
cotton piece goods showed a seasonal] im- 
provement during November and Decem- 
ber 1940. Domestic consumption ip. 
creased, and demand for denims, fancies, 
flannels, low-grade broadcloth, and army 
twills was very active during December, 
Sales of bleached sheetings, 
khakis, and grey sheetings were only fair, 
while demand for trouserings was very 
slow. The local stock position has be- 
come very favorable as a result of rather 
small arrivals of cotton piece goods dur- 
ing recent months and considerably im- 
proved consumption. At the beginning 
of 1941, stocks were generally below nor- 
mal, with an actual shortage evident with 
respect to army twills, denims, low-grade 
broadcloths, cotton fancies, flannels, and 


khakis. Normal stocks were reported for | 


bleached sheetings and prints, while 


stocks of sateens, trouserings, and canvas | 
| import 


were fairly heavy. 

Local prices continued to advance dur- 

ing December and in early January were 
at a level which permitted a fair profit 
over actual cost. The advance in the 
local market, however, was said to have 
been less marked than the price increase 
in the United States. Import business 
showed a further improvement in Decem- 
ber, although considerable difficulty was 
experienced in filling orders. Purchases 
during December (as in previous months) 
were confined principally to “close-outs,” 
seconds, job lots, short lengths, and odd 
lots, with very little improvement evi- 
dent in demand for standard goods. The 
general tone of the market showed a 
material improvement at the end of De- 
cember, and business was expected to be 
fairly good during January. 
@ Turkey.—Cotton exports during the 9 
months ended September 1940 totaled 
5,512 metric tons valued at £T4,651,000, 
compared with 8,552 tons valued at 
£T3,873,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1939. 


Cotton and Products 


@ Exports of raw cotton from the United 
States continued reduced in December. 
Exports in the past month totaled 107,000 
bales valued at $6,049,000, compared with 
145,000 bales and $7,665,000 in November 
and 807,000 bales valued at $43,303,000 in 
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December 1939. Exports for the 5 months 
of the current cotton season, August to 


| December, totaled 603,000 bales valued at 


$32,780,000, or about one-fifth of the ex- 
ports during the corresponding 5 months 
of 1939, aggregating 3,134,000 bales and 
$166,353,000. 

Cotton consumption in the United 
States during December amounted to 
775,000 bales, showing an increase over 
the consumption in November, last, and 
December 1939 (744,000 and 650,000 bales, 
respectively). Total consumption for the 
5 months of the season, August—-Decem- 
per, amounted to 3,584,000 bales, repre- 
senting an increase of 8 percent over the 
consumption for the corresponding 5 
months in 1939 aggregating 3,310,000 
bales. 

Cotton imports during the current sea- 
son were lower than last season, imports 
for the 5 months in question amounting 
to 48,000 bales against 57,000 bales in the 
corresponding 5 months of 1939. 

Exports of cotton linters from the 
United States in the 5 months August to 
December amounted to 13,610 bales—a 


_ sharp reduction from the exports during 
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the corresponding months of 1939, when 
exports totaled 133,000 bales. On the 
other hand, consumption of cotton linters 
in the United States for the 5 months 
(505,000 bales) was 53,000 bales larger 
than consumption in the 5 months of 
1939 (452,000), according to the Bureau 
of the Census. 

B United Kingdom.—Spot and import 
business in raw cotton at Liverpool was 
reported quiet during the first 2 weeks of 
January. Forward business was handi- 
capped by licensing and freight difficul- 
ties. Effective January 13, 1941, general 
import license provisions for cotton from 
the British Empire, Egypt, and French 
colonies were revoked, and a Separate li- 
cense for each shipment has been re- 
quired since that date. This action was 
taken to facilitate the organization of 
freight space and shipments. 

The Ministry of Supply announced on 
January 8 that United Kingdom require- 
ments of Egyptian cotton shall in the 
future be purchased by the Ministry of 
Supply from the buying commission in 
Egypt, the detailed arrangements to be 
carried out by the Cotton Control Board. 

Cotton-yarn exports to all destinations, 
including the British dominions and 
colonies, will in the future be subject to 
license, according to an announcement 
of the Board of Trade January 8, 1941. 
The term “cotton yarn” (as uSed in this 
order) will include cotton yarns contain- 
ing other materials. 


Silk and Products 


§ China.—Cocoon crops in the Canton 
area during 1940 are estimated to have 
yielded about 17,300 bales of raw silk as 
follows: First 5 crops, 14,300 bales; sixth 
crop, 2,000; seventh crop, 1,000 bales. 
Cocoon production generally was below 
normal, partly because of adverse 
weather conditions; the seventh crop was 
only about one-half the average yield. 
Waste-silk production during October 
1940 was estimated at 500 piculs, com- 
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pared with 1,200 during the preceding 
month. (Bale of raw silk in China 
equivalent to 106.66 pounds. Picul=13314 
pounds.) 

Japanese firms continued to purchase 
all silk available in the Canton area for 
shipment abroad via Shanghai. It is un- 
derstood that some Hong Kong firms 
bought small quantities of silk directly 
from producing areas. Canton silk prices 
showed little change during October. 
Raw silk, 20/22 denier, sold at an average 
price of HK$560 a bale and waste silk, 
new style opened, at HK$155 a picul, 
equivalent to $1.19 and $0.28, United 
States currency, per pound, respectively. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ France—Mills producing rayon yarn 
operated during October at about 30 per- 
cent of 1938 capacity, while rayon weav- 
ing mills and dyeing and finishing plants 
were authorized to market their products 
at the rate of 70 percent of 1938 capacity. 
Demand for rayon manufactures was 
very good, and large quantities of old 
stocks were disposed of. The mills pro- 
ducing yarn were hampered by a short- 
age of raw materials, and French manu- 
facturers of rayon goods were reported 
to have been negotiating for yarn sup- 
plies from Germany and Italy in 
October. 


@ United Kingdom.—Demand for rayon 
piece goods showed a slight improvement 
in October 1940, following a very unsat- 
isfactory trade in the early summer. 
A further increase in demand was an- 
ticipated. Exports of both rayon yarns 
and fabrics during the first 7 months of 
1940 (the latest period for which data 
were then available) were considerably 
higher than in the corresponding period 
of 1939, but efforts to increase this trade 
were continuing. The latest development 
in connection with the export drive was 
the formation of a company, to be 
known as the Central Rayon Office, Ltd., 
with headquarters at Manchester. This 
organization will serve the rayon trade 
as the special cotton textile export com- 
pany under Official auspices (British 
Overseas Cotton, Ltd.) serves the cotton 
industry. The Central Rayon Office, 
without actually engaging in trade itself, 
will coordinate the development of ex- 
port trade by investigating where new 
products can best be sold and by finan- 
cial assistance in establishing a market. 
The new company is to be financed by 
a levy of 3d. per pound on rayon yarn 
produced in the United Kingdom. This 
levy is expected to yield an annual in- 
come of more than £1,000,000 sterling. 

In October merchants were reported to 
have had large stocks of rayon dress 
goods which were moving into consump- 
tion rather slowly, but demand for spun 
rayon (staple fiber) cloth was favorable. 
The yardage of rayon piece goods dyed 
and finished during the September quar- 
ter of 1940 was reported to have been 
29 percent less than in the preceding 3 
months and 19 percent smaller than the 
quantity processed during July—Septem- 
ber 1939. 
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Wool and Products 


@ Australia—The 1940-41 Australian 
wool clip has been reduced by drought 
conditions and is now estimated at 3,- 
300,000 bales, compared with a clip of 
3,669,400 in the 1939-40 season. The 
latest available figures show that in the 
early part of 1940 sheep in Australia 
numbered 116,541,672, compared with 
11,057,832 at the beginning of 1939. 

Catalogs submitted in the opening 
months of the 1940-41 selling season 
were reported to have been somewhat be- 
low the average standards of the Aus- 
tralian clip. The amount of wool ap- 
praised before December 25, 1940, for sale 
to the British Government was increased 
from 1,750,000 bales (as originally an- 
nounced) to 1,947,860 bales, the latter 
figure representing an increase of 476,- 
000 bales compared with the quantity 
handled during the last half of 1939. 
Scoured wool appraised in Australia to- 
taled 221,946 bales in the 1939-40 season 
when extensive shipments of sheepskins 
were still being made to France. Larger 
quantities of sheepskins have been fell- 
mongered in the Commonwealth during 
the current season, resulting in greater 
supplies of scoured wool being available 
for appraisement. 

Production of wool goods in Australia 
has shown a marked expansion since 
hostilities began. Orders for materials 
for the fighting forces were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the increased output, but 
the decrease in imports of fabrics from 
Europe also created a large inquiry for 
local products not only from the do- 
mestic market but from South Africa, 
India, and British Malaya. Export busi- 
ness has so far been small, as Australian 
requirements have absorbed most of the 
mill production. Yarns required for 
fabrics and knitting wools also are being 
produced by the Australian mills. Large 
quantities of burry locks, lamb and 
crutched wools are being carbonized in 
Australia during the current season, 
compared with practically none during 
the first World War. Local manufac- 
turers took about 12 percent of the Aus- 
tralian clip in both the 1937-38 and 
1938-39 seasons; statistics are not avail- 
able for the 1939-40, but the proportion 
used by domestic mills is expected to 
show an increase. 

@ Brazil—Annual wool production in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul is esti- 
mated at 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 kilo- 
grams, of which Brazilian manufacturers 
consume approximately 60 to 70 percent. 
Wools from Rio Grande do Sul are 
mostly fine crossbred and merinos rang- 
ing from 58/60’s to 64’s. Some lower 
grades (down to 50’s with unimportant 
quantities of 46/48’s) also are produced. 
Some wool is reported to have been 
shipped to the United States from the 
city of Rio Grande in recent months. 
(American Consulate, Porto Alegre.) 

B New Zealand.—Exports of wool from 
New Zealand during the first 9 months 
of 1940 amounted to 778,019 bales valued 
at £NZ14,647,834, against 817,148 bales at 
£NZ11,578,787 in January—September 
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1939. Wool exports from New Zealand 
during the third quarter of 1940 totaled 
62,544 bales weighing 20,801,388 pounds 
and valued at £NZ1,350,883, of which 
44.721 bales (71.5 percent) went to the 
United Kingdom, 7,791 (12.5 percent) to 
India, 7,599 (12.1 percent) to Canada, 
and the remaining 2,242 bales (3.9 per- 
cent) to Australia. 
@ Union of South Africa—Wool de- 
clared for export to the United States 
from the principal Union ports during 
December 1940 comprised 13,728 bales 
of greasy wool with a net weight of 
4,083,786 pounds, and 725 bales of scoured 
wool with a net weight of 147,516 
pounds, compared with 4,725 bales of 
greasy and 386 of scoured in November. 
Wool exported to the United States from 
July 1 to the end of December 1940 com- 
prised 27,699 bales of greasy, with a net 
weight of 8,189,857 pounds, and 4,563 of 
scoured wool weighing 921,519 pounds. 
Only two appraisements of wool (to- 
taling 77,532 bales), for sale to the 
British Government, were held in the 
Union during December. 
@ Uruguay.—The wool market was very 
active from January 9 to 11, owing to 
American interest, which was especially 
strong in the fine grades; 5,000 bales were 
estimated to have been sold to the United 
States during the week ended January 
11. Prices for all types of wool ad- 
vanced. Stocks of “super” wools were 
practically exhausted by January 11. 
Total sales of wool from October 1 to 
December 31, 1940, were estimated at 
70,000 bales, with 42,000 exported. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Brazil—Market conditions in Bahia 
were very unfavorable during October 
1940, according to tobacco traders. Nc 
tobacco was imported during the month, 
compared with September arrivals of 10,- 
488 kilograms from the United States and 
8,923 (via Rio) from the Netherlands; 
8.138 kiozrams (United States) in 
August; 2,821 (United States) in July; 
none in June; 14,691 (Netherlands) in 
May; 15,136 (Netherlands) in April; 643 
(Netherlands) in March; 4,047 (Nether- 
lands) in February; and 8,134 kilograms 
(Netherlands) in January. 

The scarcity of Bahia tobacco markets 
is indicated in the following export 
tabulation: 

[In bales of 75 kilograms] 
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During October 1940, 10,420 bales of 
tobacco were shipped from the interior to 
the city of Bahia; stocks on hand on Oc- 
tober 31, 1940, were reported 198,095 bales. 

The following table of arrivals, exports, 
and stocks on hand reveals the effects 
of the war on Bahia’s tobacco trade: 


{In bales of 75 kilograms] 








Octo- Octo- | Octo- Octo- 
Country ber | ber Country ber | ber 
1939 | 1940 1939 | 1940 
Netherlands__|29, 976 Paraguay 234 
Argentina 9, 222) 6,553!) Canary Is- 
Belgium 2, 436 lands 500 
Sweden.__.._..; 1,000 | Chile 2 
Uruguay _-- 1, 474| 8,305) Indochina 140 
North Africa_| 1,000!....._|| United States 31 
Denmark See Brazil (other 
France 1, 668 States) 370 3307 
Total _ |50, 192 15, 336 





Exports of tobacco from Bahia in Oc- 
tober 1940 increased to 15,336 bales of 
75 kilograms each, from 8947 in the 
preceding month, but declined sharply 
from the 50,192 shipped in October 1939. 


First 10 months of— 








1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
| 
: ies es, 1% eg \eeay ae 
Arrivals._.._| 39,552 | 16,797 | 9,839 | 38,365 | 10, 420 
Exports 68, 102 | 33,926 | 26,969 | 50,192 | 15, 336 
Stocks 





1166, 882 |130, 841 — 885 ie 053 | 198, 095 
The Institute de Fumo (Tobacco In- 
stitute), as well as tobacco traders, con- 
tinues to estimate the 1940 Bahia tobacco 
crop as between 300,000 and 350,000 bales 
(75 kilograms each). Quality is expected 
to be good. (American Consulate, 
Bahia.) 
@ Canada.—Tobacco imports entered for 
consumption in Canada during November 
1940 consisted of 2,088,557 pounds of cut 
tobacco, 251,734 pounds of plug tobacco, 
55,800 pounds of snuff, 686,867,698 ciga- 
rettes, 17,225,386 cigars, and 262,378 
pounds of Canadian raw leaf tobacco, ac- 
cording to an unrevised statement issued 
by the Canadian Department of National 
Revenue. Total amounts of tobacco and 
tobacco products entered for consumption 
during the first 11 months of 1940 are as 
follows: cut tobacco, 23,677,183 pounds; 
plug tobacco, 2,898,554 pounds; snuff, 
762,576 pounds; cigarettes, 6,997,004,339 





pieces; cigars, 148,807,427 pieces; and 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco, 949,757 
pounds. 


Excise taxes were paid on 13,336,630 
cigars during November 1940. 

Canada.—The 1940 burley tobacco crop 
in the Windsor district of Ontario is esti- 
mated at 11,164,500 pounds. An average 
minimum price of 12.15 cents was fixed by 
the Ontario Burley Tobacco Marketing 
Association. The market opened on De- 
cember 17 and by December 21, approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the crop had 
been sold to various processing companies. 
Prices have been close to appraisal figures. 
@ Dominican Republic—Dominican to- 
bacco exports in August 1940 declined 
sharply to 30,962 kilograms, valued at 
$1,162 (U. S. currency), from 494,615 
kilograms, valued at $20,039, in August 
1939, according to data supplied by the 
Dominican Government Statistical Bu- 
reau. No tobacco was exported in Sep- 
tember 1940, compared with 767,593 kilo- 
grams, valued at $34,376, in September 
1939. 

The 1940 crop is said to be below aver- 
age in quality, owing to unseasonable 
dryness followed by heavy rains during 
the growing season, which made for poor 
texture of the leaves. Only unimportant 
shipments had been made up to the close 
of 1940, and producers are reported to 
be holding their crops in storage. Sales 
are being made to local buyers who are 
warehousing purchases for possible fu- 
ture sales. Prices being paid are low, 
barely covering costs of production. 
(American Consulate, Ciudad Trujillo.) 
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@ Germany.—Research work conducted 
over a period of years by the Reich 
Tobacco Experimental Station at Forch. 
heim, near Karlsruhe, in Southern Ger. 


many, is reported to have been succegg. | 


ful in improving German tobacco types 
As a result of scientific selection and cy). 
tivation, it is claimed that many types 
of German tobacco approximate in qua]. 
ity the tobaccos furnished by overseg 
countries. 

Special attention has been given to the 
cultivation of natural nicotine-free to. 
baccos, and considerable progress is said 
to have been achieved; nicotine can now 


be converted up to 100 percent in the | 


living plants to substances which are 
practically harmless. Approximately 
3,000 metric tons of this new type of 


nicotine-free tobacco were harvested in | 


1940 and made available to German 
manufacturers for mixing with other 
tobaccos. 

Considerable success has also been 
achieved in the utilization of tobaceo 
plants for nonsmoking purposes; thus, 


essences similar to hyacinth oil are saiq » 
to be obtained from tobacco blossoms, | 
while edible oi] is obtained from tobacco | 


seeds, in a ration of 33 liters per 109 
kilograms of seed. 

@ Netherlands.—The establishment of a 
Tobacco Industry Committee (I. T. GC) 
is reported to have resulted from discus- 
sions carried on in the fall of 1940 be- 
tween manufacturers’ organizations in 
the Netherland cigar, cigarette, and to- 


bacco industries, according to the Neth- | 


erland press. One task of the I. T. C. is 
to develop contact between the three re- 
lated industries in order that they may 
face mutually all questions concerning 
the industry. The I. T. C. will also act 
as adviser to the Government. 


A Central Tobacco Committee (C. T.C.) } 


has also been established, in co- 
operation with the groups of importers, 
brokers, and dealers in raw tobacco who 
were already affiliated with the General 
Tobacco Committee (A. T.C.). This com- 
mittee, representing all parties directly 
interested in the tobacco trade, will pro- 
mote the interests of the groups repfe- 
sented, and will contact the Government 
in official instances. 

A number of importers of exotic to- 
baccos decided on October 31, 1940, to 
establish a committee for the promotion 
of their interests, and three importers 
were requested to prepare a plan for this 
purpose, according to reports. The com- 
mittee will be a subdivision of the Cen- 
tral Tobacco Committee. 

Netherlands.—More than 36,000 bales 
of Brazil, about 15,000 seroons of Havana, 
and 12,000 seroons of Domingo, as well 
as some lots of Riogrande and Blumenal 
tobacco, have been purchased at Amster- 
dam for German account at prices said 
to be satisfactory, according to the 
Netherland press. 

@ Poland.—The reconstructed tobacco 
industry of Poland was soon able to sup- 
ply the daily requirements of the Govern- 
ment General, and after a relatively short 
time, it is claimed that production was 
sufficient to permit the accumulation of 
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stocks, according to the German trade 
press. The daily output of the plant at 
Krakau at the time of its reopening 
(October 1939) was said to be 3,000,000 
cigarettes and 3,000 kilograms of pipe to- 
pacco. This was soon increased, accord- 
ing to reports, to from 5,500,000 to 6,000,- 
000 cigarettes and 3,500 to 4,000 kilograms 
of pipe tobacco daily. 

It is further stated in the German press 
that by July 1940, cigarette factories of 
the Government General were working 
at a rate, which if maintained, will result 
in an annual production of about 5,500,- 
000,000 cigarettes, or approximately 440,- 
000,000 pieces monthly, of which the 
Krakau plant will furnish 160,000,000, the 
Radom factory 50,000,000, and the two 
Warschau plants a combined total of 
230,000,000 pieces. 

The present annual capacity of the 
cigar factory at Krakau is reported to 
be 20,000,000 pieces, but provision has 
been made to increase this output if 
necessary. 

@ Sumatra.—Exports of Sumatran leaf 
tobacco in September 1940 were unusually 
heavy, amounting to 214,783 net kilo- 
grams, valued at 222,979 guilders, com- 
pared with 10,560 kilograms, valued at 
6,381 guilders, in the preceding month, 
and 14,424 kilograms, valued at 5,404 
guilders in September 1939. Shipments 
in September 1940 were destined for the 
following countries: the United States, 
168,684 kilograms; Australia, 27,969; 
China, 3,040; and other countries, 15,090. 

Exports consisted almost entirely of 
tobacco from the 1939 crop, and more 
than half of the shipments to the United 
States were actually for the account of 
the Swedish Tobacco Monopoly, repre- 
senting purchases made by the monopoly 
at the auctions held in Medan in Febru- 
ary and March 1940, which could not be 
shipped to Sweden. Such shipments will 
probably be held in the Foreign Trade 
Zone at New York until such time as re- 
export to Sweden or elsewhere is possible. 

It was not expected that sorting of the 
1940 North Sumatra crop would be com- 
pleted in time for first shipments to go 


' forward before late in November, and in 


December 1940. 

During the first 9 months of 1940, leaf 
exports reached 10,310,466 kilograms, 
valued at 27,188,462 guilders, an increase 
of 34 percent in volume and 62 percent 
in value over the 17,704,237 kilograms, 
valued at 16,786,244 guilders, shipped dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 1939. 

Exports of cut tobacco during the first 
8 months of 1940 (later statistics are un- 
available) declined to 131,613 kilograms, 
valued at 80,564 guilders, from 167,834 
kilograms, valued at 143,644 guilders, in 
the 8-month period of 1939. 

To tobacco area under cultivation in 
1940 was about 35,000 acres and the yield 
was estimated at from 130,000 to 135,000 
bales of 78 net kilograms each. Final 
figures are not yet available. 

It is planned to reduce acreage in 1941 
by about 30 percent, or to approximately 
25,000 acres, which would result in a cor- 
responding reduction in output. How- 
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ever, reductions in types suitable for the 
American market, the good-quality “foot 
leaves,” are not planned; restrictions will 
be carried out principally on those estates 
and on soils which do not ordinarily yield 
much tobacco for export to the United 
States. 

It was reported that final decision on 

the 1941 plans would probably have to 
await the return from the United States 
of the director of the Deli Maatschappij, 
the largest producer of Sumatra leaf to- 
bacco. In this connection, it may be 
added that final arrangements were made 
at the time of the Director’s visit in New 
York for bringing all Sumatra grades 
suitable for the American, Canadian, and 
South American trade to the United 
States, as well as those tobaccos usually 
purchased by some European countries, 
and plans were completed for the sale 
of these shipments from Foreign Trade 
Zone No. 1 at New York. Storage vaults 
are now being constructed in the Zone 
for the reception of the first shipments. 
In view of these arrangements it appears 
that the same facilities could be used by 
the Swedish Tobacco Monopoly. 
@ Sweden.—Import trade in tobacco has 
practically ceased, with the exception of 
limited quantities of less popular brands 
from Germany, according to reports. No 
supplies have been received from the 
United States since April 1940. Attempts 
made by importers to have cigarettes 
shipped from the United States to 
Sweden, via Petsamo, have been un- 
successful. However, it is reported that 
stocks of certain American cigarettes are 
still available in Sweden. 

Recently, a committee has been inves- 
tigating the Swedish tobacco trade, with 
particular reference to the possibilities of 
monopolizing the import trade in to- 
bacco products. 

The Swedish Government increased 
tobacco taxes in May 1940, to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet expanding ex- 
penditures for defense. Similar increases 
were made twice during 1939. Owing to 
these higher taxes, prices of American 
cigarettes have advanced to such an ex- 
tent that demand is steadily declining. 
In general, it has been noted that the 
increased prices have caused a decline in 
the demand for cigarettes and cigars; on 
the other hand, pipe tobacco has become 
more popular, because of its economy. 
Decline in the consumption of tobacco 
products, particularly cigars, has forced 
the Swedish Tobacco Monopoly to sub- 
stantially reduce its personnel. 

While no data are available concern- 
ing the Tobacco Monopoly’s present 
stocks of leaf tobacco, it may be judged 
from information released in the press 
that stocks are sufficient for at least an- 
other year’s consumption. 

The Monopoly introduced some time 
ago two new “Virginia” cigarettes of their 
own manufacture, retailing at 2 and 3 
crowns, respectively, per pack of 20 
cigarettes. It is reported that these ciga- 
rettes are of the English type, containing 
American tobacc9 exclusively—a type not 
heretofore manufactured by the Mo- 
nopoly. 
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The Swedish press reports that the 
Monopoly intends to build a new factory 
in Malmo, to replace its old one in that 
city. It is stated that the old factory 
building will be used as warehouse and 
office quarters in the future. 

The Swedish tobacco crop of 1940 was 
exceptionally good, but of minor im- 
portance, inasmuch as domestic produc- 
tion represents only about 5 percent of 
the total consumption. 

Tobacco taxes amounting to 123,883,375 

crowns were collected by the Swedish 
Government during the first 10 months 
of 1940. 
@ Turkey—tLeaf tobacco exports from 
Turkey during the first 9 months of 1940 
decreased 19 percent both in volume and 
value to 19,181,173 kilograms valued at 
16,009,500 Turkish pounds, from 23,849,- 
328 kilograms, valued at 19,796,635 Turk- 
ish pounds, in the corresponding period 
of 1939. 

Export of licorice root, amounting to 
7,590,697 kilograms valued at 482,152 
Turkish pounds, during the 9-month pe- 
riod of 1940, recorded a decline of 42 per- 
cent in volume and 39 percent in value 
compared with the 12,992,689 kilograms, 
valued at 785,624 Turkish pounds, shipped 
in the first 9 months of 1939. 

@ United Kingdom.—The employment 
situation in the tobacco-manufacturing 
industry of the Bristol district of Eng- 
land remains unchanged, full-time em- 
ployment being maintained at local fac- 
tories. 

@ Yugoslavia—During the 1940 season, 
tobacco growers of the Banovina of 
Croatia were permitted to set 282,000,000 
tobacco plants, which means that, with 
the addition of the 10 percent to which 
growers are entitled and of which they 
always avail themselves, a total number 
of 300,000,000 plants were cultivated, ac- 
cording to the Yugoslavian press. 

Rains which prevailed during the be- 
ginning of the season, up to the middle 
of July, favored growth, and the crop 
appears to be good, both in quantity and 
quality. It is estimated that each to- 
bacco plant will yield at least 40 grams 
of dry tobacco, and that the entire crop in 
the Banovian of Croatia will, on that 
basis, amount to approximately 12,000,000 
kilograms. This is the largest tobacco 
crop the region has ever produced, and 
if production continues at this rate, new 
storehouses will have to be constructed; 
in fact, the building of such storehouses 
in Hercegovina and South Servia is al- 
ready under consideration. 

During the first half of November 1940, 
the Yugoslav State Monopoly was ex- 
pected to commence purchasing. The 
main problem in this connection con- 
cerns the prices to be paid for various 
grades. Growers of Hercegovina and 
Dalmatia have decided to ask for a 40- 
per cent increase in the price of all grades. 
They justify the request on the ground 
that the price of foodstuffs and other 
materials, as well as labor, had increased 
100 percent since December 1939, during 
which period prices of tobacco were fixed. 
The press believes an increase of 30 per- 
cent may be granted. 
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U. S. Export Control Act 
Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs during the 
week ended Tuesday noon, January 21. 


No. 30a—Definition of Copper, Brass, 
Bronze, Zinc, Nickel, and Potash, for 
Purpose of Export Control 


ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 18 quoted a White House Press Re- 
lease of January 10, announcing that 
the following six additional materials 
were to be placed under the export li- 
censing system, effective February 3, 
1941: 

Copper, Brass, Bronze, Zinc, Nickel, 
and Potash. 


A formal Presidential Proclamation to 
this effect was issued the same day. The 
Executive Order thereunder carries the 
following definitions and regulations: 

“1, As used in my proclamation of 
January 10, 1941, issued pursuant to the 
provisions of section 6 of the Act of Con- 
gress approved July 2, 1940, and in these 
regulations, the above articles and ma- 
terials shall be construed to include: 


A. Copper: 

Ore, concentrates, matte, and unrefined 
copper including blister, black or coarse, 
converter, and anodes (6401). 

Refined copper in bars, billets, cakes, in- 
gots, slabs, and other commercial shapes 
(6412). 

Old and scrap copper (6413). 

Pipes and tubes (6422). 

Plates and sheets (6423). 

Rods (6424). 

Wire: 

Bare (6425). 

Insulated wire and cable: 
Rubber-covered wire (6430). 
Weatherproof wire (6431). 
Other insulated wire (6435). 

Other primary fabrications (6412*). 

Fabrications for munitions purposes 
(6439*). 

Alloys, other than brass and bronze. 


B. Brass and Bronze: 


Scrap and old (6440). 

Ingots and other commercial shapes 
(6441). 

Bars and rods (6448). 

Plates and sheets (6450). 

Pipes and tubes (6453). 

Wire (bare or insulated) (6457). 

Other primary fabrications (6479*). 

Fabrications for munitions purposes 
(6479*). 

C. Zinc: 

Ore, concentrates, and dross (6570). 

Cast in slabs, plates, or blocks (6571). 

Rolled in sheets and strips (6572). 

Other forms including scrap (6573). 

Alloys (6573). 

Dust (6586). 

Manufactures containing 20 percent or 

more zinc (6589*). 


D. Nickel: 

Ores, concentrates, and matte (6545). 

Metal in any form including ingots, bars, 
rods, sheets, plates, and scrap (6545). 

Alloys containing 10 percent or more 
nickel including scrap (6545, 6610). 

Nnckel compounds (chemical) contain- 
ing 10 percent or more nickel (8399*). 


E. Potash: 


Potassium Salts and Compounds (8356). 
Potassium hydroxide (KOH). 
Potassium carbonate (K.COs). 
Potassium chlorate (KCI1O,). 
Potassium perchlorate (KC10O,). 
Potassium cyanide (KCN). 
Potassium iodide (KI). 

Potassium nitrate (KNO,). 

Potassium permanganate (KMn:Q,). 

Potassium acetate (KC.H-O.). 

Potassium bicarbonate (KHCO,). 

Potassium bitartrate (KHC,H,O,). 

Potassic Fertilizer Materials (8531) : 
Potassium chloride (KCl). 
Potassium sulphate (K,SO,). 

All other potassic fertilizer materials 
containing 27 percent or more po- 
tassium oxide (K,O) equivalent. 

All combinations and mixtures of any of 

the foregoing containing potash salts 
of 27 percent or more potassium oxide 
(K,O) equivalent. 


“2. The numbers in parentheses fol- 
lowing each material or article desig- 
nated in paragraph 1 hereof correspond 
to the ‘Commodity Number’ prefixed to 
the ‘Commodity Description’ as set out 
in Schedule B, ‘Statistical Classification 
of Domestic Commodities Exported from 
the United States,’ effective January 1, 
1939, as amended, issued by the United 
States Department of Commerce... The 
words are controlling and the numbers 
are for statistical classification only. An 
asterisk (*) indicates that the classi- 
fication herein is not co-extensive with 
that in said Schedule B. 


“3. Regulation 1 of the Regulations 
issued July 2, 1940, pursuant to the Act 
of July 2, 1940, is modified only insofar 
as it applies to Copper, Brass and 
Bronze, Zinc, Nickel, and Potash in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing classifica- 
tions. Regulations 2 to 12, inclusive, 
of the Regulations issued July 2, 1940, 
pursuant to the Act of July 2, 1940, are 


applicable to exportation of Copper, 
Brass and Bronze, Zinc, Nickel, and 
Potash.” 


No. 31—Authority for General Licenses— 
General Licenses Issued for Canada 


On January 15 the President an- 
nounced the issuance of an Executive 
order authorizing, at the discretion of 
the Administrator of Export Control, 
the use of general licenses by the Sec- 
retary of State under the Export Con- 
trol Act of July 2, 1940. Paragraphs 
5, 10, and 11 of the regulations pre- 
scribed by the President July 2, 1940, 
shall be inapplicable to such general 
licenses. 


On January 17 the following circular 
telegram was sent to all collectors of 
customs by the Division of Controls: 

“In accordance with the provisions of 
the Executive order of January 15, 1941, 
the Secretary of State has today issued 
the following general licenses for the 
export to Canada of articles and mate- 
rials named in proclamations and regu- 


lations issued pursuant to section 6 of 
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Janv 


No. | 
No. | 


the Export Control Act of July 2, 1949: | quctio 


No. 


(Licenses Nos. GHA 1 to GMZ 1 relate 
exclusively to iron and steel products.) 


. GHA 1 for ingots. 

. GHB 1 for billets. 

. GHC 1 for blooms. 

. GHD 1 for slabs. 

. GHE 1 for sheet bars. 

. GHM 1 for wire rods. 

. GMA 1 for structural shapes. 
. GMB 1 for steel piling. 

. GMC 1 for plates. 

. GMD 1 for skelps. 

. GME 1 for rails. 

. GMF 1 for splice bars and tie plates. 
. GMG 1 for bars. 

. GMH 1 for hoops and baling bands. 
. GMJ 1 for pipe and tubes. 

. GMK 1 for drawn wire. 

. GML 1 for nails and staples. 

. GMM 1 for barbed wire. 

. GMN 1 for woven-wire fence. 
. GMO 1 for bale ties. 

. GMP 1 for fence posts. 

. GMR 1 for black plate. 

. GMS 1 for tin plate. 

. GMU 1 for strip. 

. GMV 1 for wheels. 

. GMW 1 for axles. 

. GMX 1 for track spikes. 

. GMY 1 for castings. 


GAA 1 for aluminum. 


. GAB 1 for antimony. 

. GAC 1 for asbestos. 

. GAD 1 for chromium. 

. GAE 1 for cotton linters. 

. GAF 1 for flax. 

. GAH 1 for hides. 

. GAT 1 for industrial diamonds. 

. GAJ 1 for manganese. 

. GAK 1 for magnesium. 

. GAL 1 for manila fiber. 

. GAM 1 for mercury. 

. GAN 1 for mica. 

. GAO 1 for molybdenum. 

. GAP 1 for optical glass. 

. GAQ 1 for platinum group metals. 
. GAR 1 for quartz crystals. 

. GAS 1 for quinine. 

. GAT 1 for rubber. 

. GAU 1 for silk. 

. GAW 1 for toluol. 

. GAX 1 for tungsten. 

. GAY 1 for vanadium. 

. GAZ 1 for wool. 

. GBA 1 for ammonia. 

. GBB 1 for chlorine. 

. GBC 1 for dimethylaniline. 

. GBD 1 for diphenylamine. 

. GBE 1 for nitric acid. 

. GBF 1 for nitrates. 

. GBG 1 for nitrocellulose. 

. GBH 1 for soda lime. 

. GBI 1 for sodium acetate. 

. GBJ 1 for strontium. 

. GBK 1 for sulphuric acid. 

. GBL 1 for bromine. 

. GBM 1 for ethylene. 

. GBN 1 for ethylene dibromide. 

. GBO 1 for methylamine. 

. GBT 1 for cobalt 

. GCA 1 for aircraft parts. 

. GCB 1 for armor plate. 

. GCC 1 for shatter-proof glass. 
. GCD 1 for plastics, optically clear. 
. GCF 1 for fire control instruments. 
. GEA 1 for petroleum—crude oil. 
. GEB 1 for gasoline. 

. GEC 1 for tetraethyl lead. 

. GED 1 for lubricating oil. 

. GEE 1 for naphtha. 

. GFA 1 for iron and steel scrap. 
. GGA 1 for iron ore. 

. GGB 1 for pig iron. 

. GGC-a 1 for ferromanganese. 

. GGC-b 1 for spiegeleisen. 

. GGC-d 1 for ferrosilicon. 

. GGC-e 1 for ferrochrome. 

. GGC-f 1 for ferrotungsten. 

. GGC-g 1 for ferrovanadium. 

. GGC-h 1 for ferrocolumbium. 

. GGC-k 1 for ferrocarbontitanium. 
No. 
No. 


GGC-—m 1 for ferrophosphorus. 
GGC-p 1 for ferromolybdenum. 
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No. GMZ 1 for forgings. , 
of No. GQG 1 for equipment for gasoline pro- L A E h R 
| quetion. atin American Exchange Kates 
| No. GQL 1 for equipment for lubricating 
) oil production. : Note.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, tn units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
| No. GQT 1 for equipment for tetraethyl the jollowineg exceptions: Ureaee and Cuba—United States dollars to the ; Paraguay—Paraguayan paper 
lead production. pesos tol Argentine paper peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pan- 
| No. GDG 1 for the export of the follow- amanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar.) 
| ing specifically enumerated machine tools 
| and allied products: Annual average Latest available 
| Pipe-threading machines; metal cutting rate Average rate quotation 
pand saws; power-driven hacksaws; key- ew Unit quoted Type ef exenes 
seating machines; disc grinding machines; 
car-wheel and locomotive-wheel presses; bur- 1938 1939 Oct. | Nov. Rate Date 
ring machines—gear; chamfering machines— 1940 1940 
gear; burnishing machines—gear; planers— 
crank; bench power presses; saw-sharpening Argentina-_-__... Paper peso..__.- CRE Doi cei 3.31 3.70 3.73 3.73 3.73 | Jan. 3 
machines; filing machines; pipe-bending RES TN 34.32 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
machines; thread chaser grinders; burnish- Free market... ...------ 3. 92 4.338 | 4.26 | 4.26 4. 23 Do. 
ing machines; riveting machines; grinding Bolivia..-...-.- Boliviano. .....-- nein Sepsemaie 129.60 | 32.34 => fh 2 me 9 
machines—portable with flexible shaft; cen- Soa Hot WGS: Meck > 4 45.46 63. 04 61. 60 61. 50 End - 
ae meee, eeeer Seems Gee, ee hy ae eee ‘ ; 2 : Dec. 
and hydraulic); nibbling machines; grind- Brazil.........- Milreis........_- OM os cnc 17.641 | 16.829 |16. 500 |616.500 |16.500| Jan. 4 
ers—lathe tool; gear lapping machines; gear EE, STS 519.706 | 19.770 | 19.770 19. 770 Do. 
shaving machines; polishing machines; heat- Special free market... -|----.--. $21. 545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700} Do. 
ting furnaces: foundry machines; cold GEKs nnheckinntrectaa 19.992 | 20.826 | 20.076 | 20.563 | 21.000] Do. 
treating , ty , Chile........--- Wii oe Spa eRe 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 19.37 | Dee. 31 
saws up to a capacity of 10-inch round Export draft_.--------- 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 Do. 
stock; twist and other drills; reamers; mill- Curb market_._.......- 27. 48 32.47 | 33.06 | 34.73 33. 80 Do. 
ing cutters; hobs; taps; dies; die heads; on pees TTT REE: © a —- = - = . ~ . De. 
shear knives; abrasives and abrasive prod- old exchange. ...--..- . . . . 0. 
WI inivccsnsin haan ccoueeeiudeativanias 31.15 | 31.15 31. 15 Do. 
ucts containing emery, corundum, or garnet, Colombis.......|....- ee Controlled..........-.. i790 | i758 | 1.755| 1.755 | 1.755| Jan. 9 
as well as abrasive paper and cloth; plastic Bank of Republic.__-.- 11,77 1,755 | 1.755 | 1.755 1.749| Do. 
moulding machines and presses; measuring Stabilization Fund_...-|.......-|..-.-.--- (§) (®) ye, See 
machines; gauges; testing machines; bal- _ Re 1, 84 1.78 1.90 1.91 1.93 | Jan. 9 
. ancing machines; hydraulic pumps; tools Costa Rica--..-- CO ociencuna Uncontrolled......---- 5.65 5. 67 5.74 5.74 5.7 Dec. 28 
incorporating industrial diamonds. Cube Pes i earn 5. 62 +< at ~—< 5. — mo 
: Ecuador........| Sucre...........| Central Bank..---....| 1413 | 1483 | 15.72 | 15.15 15.00 | Jan. 4 
_The following, as defined in Execu- Honduras... -..- LAROWE... cecess Se 04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 Do. 
tive order of January 10, 1941, effective Mexico Te a aiectas Pero... ie ERIS ree ba grooewenarencenonn 2 He 49 t- 4% Do. 
. caragua.._..- ee Ce inincnccecuccscms le 5 " f 5. Do. 
February 3, 1941: ara RICE 15.46 | 5.35 | 628 | 624 | 6.15 Do. 
No. GBP 1 for potash. Paraguay... $0.14 | a.50 | soo | Dev 
No. GBW 1 for copper. — 6.50 6. 50 6. 50 Do. 
No. GBX 1 for brass and bronze. Salvador --_...-- 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
No. GBY 1 for nickel. Uruguay --..-.-- @ = — . 3953} Do. 
‘ ’ * ° P . §271 - 5266} Do. 
oe Som 5 Ser ee Venezuela...... Bolivar......... Controlled__........... 319 | 319 | 319 | 319 | 319 |Jan. 8 
’ “It will be observed that these general 
. licenses cover all the articles and mate- 1 June 13-Dee. 31. ’ June 10-Dee. 31. 
rials for which export licenses are re- yee oT eee ee SemareanenG, LT eas 2, LO; Gea t, 
quired except arms, ammunition, and ‘ July-December. fa 
implements of war as listed in the Presi- & Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 
: : - F itments of the G t only. 
| dent’s proclamation of May 1, 1937; tin- site reasmatcnst siti caiarnatt a. 
plate scrap; graphite; plans, specifica- 
tions, and other documents containing 
descriptive or technical information an advance report by the Dominion Bu- valued at $3,342,000, the remainder being 
within the purview of the President’s _reau of Statistics, Ottawa. Silver foxes the product of Manitoba Province. 
proclamations of September 12, 1940, and minks are the principal kinds of fur- The number of people engaged in the 
and December 20, 1940; and all machine bearing animals raised on these farms. industry as trappers and buyers was 
tools other than those specifically enu- The total number of silver foxes on farms about 6,000. The estimated valuation of 
merated under license No. GDG 1. in the 5 provinces and Yukon Territory, furs “taken from the wild” in Manitoba 
“All other articles and materials for combined, at the end of 1939 was 47,532, Province during the season ended Sep- 
which a license is required may be per- and that of mink, 102,361, compared with tember 30, 1940, was about $1,353,000, 
slate mitted to proceed freely to Canada un- 62,221 and 87,795, respectively, in 1938. compared with $697,000 in the preceding 
ots) der the appropriate general license listed Pelts sold from the fur farms in 1939 12 months. Of these totals, muskrat furs 
"above and without an individual license totaled 247,133 valued at $2,793,000, of accounted for a valuation of $867,000 and 
covering the particular shipment. Sta- which silver foxes accounted for 100,034 $330,000, respectively, and mink for $159,- 
tistics concerning these exportations valued at $1,623,000; comparative figures 000 in 1939-1940, and $129,000 in the 
should be reported in the customary for 1938 were 190,704 at $2,896,000, preceding year. 
manner under the general license num- including 95,101 silver fox pelts at Sales of pelts from fur farms in the 
bers listed above.” $1,908,000. Province of Manitoba during the season 
In view of the issuance of the general The British Columbia Mink Breeders’ ended September 30, 1940, totaled 52,764 
licenses referred to, individual applica- Association reports that there are 340 at $630,000, against 39,761 at $573,000 in 
tions for license to export the articles mink ranches in British Columbia and 160 the preceding year. Mink-ranching has 
wi and materials in question to Canada are farms specializing in the production of attracted keen interest in this province 
~ being returned to the applicants. other fur-bearing animals. The annual and 736 of the 972 fur farms in this prov- 
nds. 





Fur Husbandry Important 
in Canadian Economy 


Fur farms in Ontario, the Prairie 
Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta), British Columbia, and the 
Yukon Territory, in 1939 numbered 4,347 
valued at about $9,424,000, compared with 
4,087, $10,666,000, in 1938, according to 


value of production of the fur-farming 
industry in this province is estimated at 
$1,000,000. 

The Winnipeg (Manitoba) market 
handled furs valued at more than $5,300,- 
000 (including exports valued at $4,670,- 
000 and furs processed at $638,000) dur- 
ing the season ended September 30, 1940, 
according to a report of the Department 
of Mines and Natural Resources of the 
Province of Manitoba. Furs received in 
Winnipeg from other provinces were 


ince at the end of 1939 were raising mink. 

A survey of the silver fox and mink 
fur industries in the Province of New 
Brunswick, Canada, for the year 1940 
showed that the production of fox pelts 
approximated 30,000 with an estimated 
value of $700,000, or an average of about 
$23.33 per pelt. Mink-ranching in New 
Brunswick Province has been steadily 
growing, and production in 1940 was esti- 
mated at about 20,000 pelts valued at 
approximately $175,000. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 


Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. 


January 25, 194) 


Information 


as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 
Commercial oe Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an gir. 


mail stamp enclose 


Note.—Trade Opportunity No. 547, published under classification ‘‘Hardware,” Jan 11, is in error, and should read ‘‘Pallion, Sunderland, England.” 








|] j 
ii Refer- | | Refer. 
Commodities | City and country ence | Commodities | City and country ence 
No. | | No 
| ‘ 
is 8 i| a ee ounce = a a 
CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTs: | | || PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS: 
Fertilizers (nitrogen, potash, and phosphate), 1,000 | Saigon, French Indo- 557 | Grey cardboard; kraft paper, wood-free printing | do 565 
tons annually. | china. paper; and newsprinting paper reels, 50 tons of | 
Glycerin, 1 ton; naphthalene, 5 tons; bicarbonate of | Alexandria, Egypt----| 558 || each quality. } 
soda (pharmaceutical) 5 tons; turpentine of gum in | | Kraft, newsprint, writing, chromo and cigarette | Baghdad, Iraq 555 } 
barrels of 20 kilograms net, 1 ton; wood turpentine, | 1] paper, initial order 200 tons; and cardboard, 
1 ton. : ‘ie | | initial order of 150 tons. | 
Phenolic synthetic resin, in powder form, first qual- | Cairo, Egypt ames, 559 Papers for covering and packing match boxes: blue | 
ity. Trial order, 3 tons. | | reel paper 54 mm., 1 ton, and 30 mm., 2 tons; | Akyab, Burma 556 
GLASS AND GLASS PRODUCTS: | 1} kraft packeting paper 29 inches by 44 inches, 40 | . 
Eye droppers, 500 gross; flat thermometers, 100 | Alexandria, Egypt 558 | reams; green packeting paper, 24 inches by 49 | } 
dozen; glass syringes, 10 dozen; and needles for | } inches, 70 reams. Cheamaies available.) : 
syringes, 5 gross. ae é ; || PLASTICS: 
Glass bottles for medicine, perfumery, milk and | Cairo, Egypt 559 || Phenolic synthetic resin, in powder form, first | Cairo, Egypt | 59 
liquors; and jars for cosmetics, perfumery, and | } | quality, trial order, 3 tons. | ‘ 
marmalades. Trial order, 20,000. || PLUMBING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES: 
Window pane glass, 5,000 square meters--__- -do 566 I} Drinking fountains; sinks, board covers and traps Tehran, Iran 561 
HARDWARE: : | of rustfree steel and white glazed antiacid; faucets; | 
Safety razors, nickel plated, 3 holes or slotted, |_....do -| 559 || toilets; and asphalted floor drains. (Specifica- | 
100,00; and unfinished safety razor blades, natural | i} tions available.) } 
or blue steel, 1,000,000. — : || POLISHES: 
Traps, faucets, and similar plumbers’ fittings. | Tehran, Iran -| 561 |} Shoe polish, assorted sizes and colors, trial order, | Cairo, Egypt. 550 | 
(Specifications available.) | 100 gross. ae 
INSTRUMENTS AND LABORATORY SUPPLIES: | | || RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS: | 
Eye droppers, 500 gross; flat thermometers, 100 | Alexandria, Egypt....| 558 || Hot water bottles, 2-2, 4¢ liters content, 10 dozen Alexandria, Egypt... 558 
dozen; glass syringes, 10 dozen; and needles for | | Nipples for infants’ bottles (all sizes), 50 gross; | ___.do eegyae 558 
syringes, 5 gross. . irrigation tubes, 1,200 pieces; valves for infants’ | 
Laboratory sinks and traps of rustfree steel and | Tehran, Iran 561 |) bottles, 10 gross; and nipples on bone rings for | 
white glazed antiacid; and laboratory table equip- | HI infants. 10 gross , ; } 
ment. Goetinatinns available.) || SPECIALTIES: ai 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS: . oat <8 Crown corks, standard size, trial order, 1,000 gross__| Cairo, Egypt 
Sinks, of rustfree steel and white glazed antiacid; | _-_.do 561 | Eye droppers, 500 gross; flat thermometers, 100 Alexandria, Egypt. __. 3 
lavatories; board covers of rustfree steel; asphalted | 1] dozen; glass syringes, 10 dozen; and needles for ‘ 
floor drains; and laboratory sinks, rustfree steel | 1} syringes, 5 gross. 
-— _— glazed antiacid. (Specifications avail- | } \| Glass bottles for medicine, perfumery, milk and | Cairo, Egypt 559 
MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS: a a oS os ae 
Castor oil, first pressing and medicinal, 5 tons.._...| Alexandria, Egypt---. 558 || Safety razors, nickel plated, 3 holes or slotted, do 550 
Cod liver oil, for medical purposes, 15,000 kilograms; | Stockholm, Sweden_. 562 | 100,000; and unfinished safety razor blades, natural | 
_ __ halibut oil, 250 kilograms. | | or blue steel, 1,000,000. 
wi fecha, Sask gree, 2 ton; Sunpentinn of in | Alexandria, Egypt || TEXtiLEs: | 
osin, first grade, on, turpentine of gum in; Alexandria, Egypt.---| 558 || “Cotton goods: striped gabardine, printed and plain | Alexandria, Egypt._.. 
barrels of 20 kilos, net, 1 ton; and wood turpen- ao oy mulls, te ced mee ry shirtings, black | as - 
eee tine, 1 ton. | sateens, and striped poplins. Different qualities. | 
= : ‘ ome Large quantities of each. } 
Castor oil, first pressing and medicinal, 5 tons______|____- SES eee 558 ° : : iets ; me _— 
Cod liver oil, for medical purposes, 15 kilograms; | Stockholm, Sweden_-. 562 bah nD and nee Peed oll niuairy, | Calo, Eeypt.....-. 
and halibut oil, 250 kilograms. : — sii — 
Cutting oils, soluble, sulphurized and threading, [eee aa 


high quality, 200 barrels. 


























Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. 


Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 


from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of : amples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





Cooperative Stevedoring Sys- 
tem at New Zealand Ports 
Speeds Up Vessel Movement 


A scheme of cooperative stevedoring, 
adopted at New Zealand in July 1940, 
is reported by the Minister of Labor of 
New Zealand to have produced satis- 
factory results. A Government Com- 
mission is preparing to extend the sys- 
tem to all New Zealand ports. Under 
the plan mentioned, distribution, or- 
ganization, and supervision of work is 
entrusted to a trade-union representa- 
tive elected by the dock workers. 

The Minister of Labor estimates that 
the British Ministry of Shipping was 
saved approximately £33,600 between 
January 10 and October 31, 1940, as 
a result of a 20-percent speed-up in 


loading and unloading of ships since 
the introduction of the cooperative 
scheme. (Press Report of ‘International 
Transport Workers Federation,’’ Novem- 
ber 25, 1940.) 





Panama Canal to Participate 
in Fiesta Program 


The Panama Canal, upon invitation 
of the president of the Panama Junta 
de Carnaval, will participate with Pan- 
amanians in the parade that will con- 
clude the annual fiesta on February 25. 
Various civic organizations on the Canal 
Zone will enter floats. 

It is understood that American film 
and picture-magazine concerns will be 


invited to send representatives to Pan- 
ama for fiesta week, and many tourists 
are expected to arrange their schedules 
to include Panama. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Panama.) 











Number , 

Distribution of weight 

vessels tonnage 

European waters Nil | 
South America 9 88, 781 

African waters | 2 | 19, 861 

Atlantic coast of North America 19 | 190, 902 
Pacific coast of North America_-| 45 | 522, 002 
Australian waters 10 | 89, 502 
Indian waters 13 | 118, 384 
South Seas 74 623, 534 
Coasting 470 | 2, 439, 561 
Docking 48 | 334, 228 
Others. ._-. , : i 178 | 1,027,771 
Total... 868 | 5, 454, 526 
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INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE SERVICE 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


announces Industrial Reference Service 


This service was inaugurated to provide comprehensive current data that can be maintained for easy reference. 
It consists of a series of reports, issued in 14 sections by commodity groups. These reports cover important com- 
modity and industrial developments in the United States and foreign countries. Their subject range includes data 
on production, distribution, prices, standards and specifications, export and import trade, foreign tariffs and 
regulations as applied to specific commodities, the results of domestic market research, and foreign market surveys 


The 14 parts into which the Industrial Reference Service is divided are: 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS, Part 1: Industrial 
chemicals and allied products; organic chemical products; drug 
and toiletry products; plastics; paints and allied products. 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS, Part 2: Electrical and communica- 
tion products. 


FOODSTUFFS, Part 3: Canned and dried foods; grain products, 
including horticultural; meats; livestock; fats; oils; sugar products; 
tropical products; perishable products. 


FOREST PRODUCTS, Part 4: Lumber and allied products; pulp 
and paper products; cork. 


LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS, Part 5: Leather raw materials; 
leather and leather manufactures. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT, Part 6: Agricultural; con- 
struction and conveying; metal working; other industrial; power 
generating, except electrical; bookbinding; printing; textile; shoe; 
sewing; coin operated; office supplies and equipment. 

METALS AND MINERALS, Part 7: Iron and steel; foreign con- 


struction; fuels; hardware; nonferrous metals; nonmetallic minerals. 


MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT, Part 8: Films; 
cameras; projectors; sound equipment; educational and industrial 
motion pictures; film markets. 


MOTIVE PRODUCTS AND EQUIPMENT, Part 9: Aeronautical 
products; railway equipment; motor vehicles, including cycles and 
marine; highway products. 


RUBBER AND ITS PRODUCTS, Part 10: Crude and synthetic 
rubber; rubber manufactures. 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS, Part 11: Stone; glass; 
pottery and other clay products. 


TEXTILES AND RELATED PRODUCTS, Part 12: Cotton manu- 
factures; knit goods; raw cotton; waste and linters; silk, rayon, and 
synthetic fiber products; wearing apparel; furs; textile specialties; 
wool; floor coverings; linens; laces. 


TOBACCO AND ITS PRODUCTS, Part 13: Leaf tobacco; 
tobacco manufactures; cigars and cigarettes; snuff; nicotine; ex- 
tracts; flavors. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS, Part 14: Amusement, athletic, and sporting 
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